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Let  Your  Light  Shine 


his  month  we  recognize 
to  Newspapers  That  Do  It 
Right.  Our  annual  feature 
stoiy  shines  a  spotlight  on 
papers  from  around  the  world  imple¬ 
menting  bold  and  innovative  strate¬ 
gies  in  newsrooms  and  wath  their  busi¬ 
ness  models.  We  iusked  for  successful, 
proven  ideas,  and  we  asked  for  ideas 
that  are  currently  being  experimented 
on — and  we  heard  from  plenW  of 
newspapers  (from  Nonvay  to  Holton, 
Kan.)  eager  to  share  their  stories,  and 
we  thank  you  for  sending  them  to  us. 

We  read  about  newsrooms  that 
aren't  afraid  to  use  their  ston'telling 
skills  to  report  on  injustices.  We  read 
about  sales  teams  that  are  aggressively 
targeting  their  markets  because  they 
know  they  have  the  best  reach  and 
platforms.  We  read  about  the  tech¬ 
nological  advantages  taking  place  at 
ti  aditional  legacy  media  companies, 


Our  annual  feature  story  shines  a 
spotlight  on  papers  from  around 
the  world  implementing  bold 
and  Innovative  strategies. 


and  we  read  about  companies  explor¬ 
ing  new  ways  to  grow  print. 

But  you  c<m  see  for  yourself.  If  you 
(urn  to  page  52,  >’oifll  hear  about  the 
Ilerald-Tvibum’  in  Sarasota,  Fla,  ;uid 
their  commitment  to  telling  the  diverse, 
com]x?lling  stories  found  in  their 
neighborhoods;  >'oull  read  about  the 
San  Francisco  C/mmiclcs  incubator 
jirogram,  the  nc^^^sroom’s  response  to 
going  digital  tii*st;  and  check  out  ho^^' 
[\\c  Austin AnuTican-Statesman  saw  a 
subsUuitijil  incrciise  \rith  their  digihil 
subscriber  engagement  alter  creating 
ne^^•  roles  focused  on  audience  and 
I'ontent.  You  might  even  learn  a  thing 
or  Uvo  from  the  McDuffie  Prof^rss?, 


niiiscot,  McDuffie  the  Newshound. 

llie  10  papers  on  this yeai’s  list  (and  ffie 
ones  who  received  an  honorable  mention 
shout-out)  are  just  a  small  collection  of 
papers  doing  it  right  Each  one  is  a  strong 
example  of  how  the  industiy^  continues  to 
evolve  into  something  ne\A'  and  exciting.  I 
hope  the  stor^'^^ill  not  only  inspire  us  who 
air;  rooting  for  the  industiy  to  succeed,  but 
also  prove  to  the  na\'sayers  that  papers — 
big  tuid  small — are  determined  to  bring 
their  Ixist  game  to  ffie  playing  field. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  reading 
these  empowering  stories  from  news¬ 
papers,  we  learned  about  the  terrorist 
attacks  at  the  offices  of  French  satiri¬ 
cal  newspaper  Charlie  Hebdo  that  left 
12  dead,  including  the  paper's  editor- 
in-chief  and  some  of  their  top  cartoon¬ 
ists.  The  amazing  thing  was  watching 
how  the  entire  world  responded. 
Immediately,  ?l.IeSuisCharlie  spread 
on  social  media  and  became  a  sort 
of  battle  ciy.  Cartoonists  responded 
to  the  attack  of  their  colleagues  nith 
pen  and  paper  (see  page  30).  ^^^^at  I 
remember  from  those  first  few  days  in 
Januar>'  were  images  of  crowds  gath¬ 
ered  together,  thousands  of  people 
holding  pencils  in  the  air:  a  s^onbol  of 
unit>'  its  they  stood  up  for  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  press. 

But  the  attack  didn’t  silence  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Char¬ 
lie  Hebdo  staff.  No,  they  went  right 
back  to  work.  According  to  reports,  5 
million  copies  of  the  new  issue  were 
printed  the  week  after  the  attack  (usu¬ 
ally  60,000  copies  are  printed),  and  it 
was  translated  into  six  languages  and 
distributed  internationally  for  the  first 
time.  As  a  result,  copies  from  Chicago 
to  Paris  sold  out. 

To  me,  it  showed  that  despite  this 
horrible  tragedy  that  occurred,  the 
light  at  Charlie  Hebdo  couldn't  be 
e.xtinguishcd.  It  also  reminded  me  that 
it’s  during  these  dark  times  we  need 
our  light  to  shine  the  brightest.  -NY 
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5  million 

That’s  how  many  times  AAM  media  data  is  queried  or  viewed 
in  a  single  year  across  all  of  our  distribution  points. 

Are  you  included? 


I 


I 

I 

I 
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Media  Intelligence 
Center 

AAM’s  database  is  the  place 
to  go  for  audited  media  data: 

•  5,000  registered  users 

•  800  custom  reports 
generated  each  month 

•  250,000  reports 
downloaded  annually. 


Partnerships 

AAM  partners  with 
industry  leaders  such 
as  Nielsen,  Kantar 
Media  SRDS  and 

many  more  to  license 
and  distribute  AAM- 
member  data  through 
their  sites  and  products. 


Direct  Data  Feeds 

AAM  data  is  also  distributed 
to  a  number  of  organizations 
such  as  NSA  Media,  Best 
Buy  and  Novus  Media  that 
rely  on  this  data  to  populate 
their  own  internal  systems. 


Alliance  for 
Audited  Media 

TRANSACT  WITH  TRUST 


Discover  how  AAM  gets  your  data  to  media  decision  makers  by  visiting: 

auditedmedia.com/data 
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Promoting  the  newspaper 
brand  is  essential 

1  want  to  compliment  you  (Nu  Yang) 
on  speaking  out  on  what  I  believe  is 
one  of  the  most  important  fundamen¬ 
tal  steps  the  industry  needs  to  put 
itself  back  on  track  (“Calling  All  News¬ 
papers,”  Januar>'  2015).  Strange  that 
we  present  ourselves  to  advertisers  as 
specialists  who  know  how  to  market 
their  businesses  but  fail  miserably  in 
marketing  and  promoting  ourselves! 
Your  ideas  were  thoughtful  and  well 
reasoned  and  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  national  and  regional 
press  associations.  There  are  plenty 
of  things  of  the  kind  you  suggest  that 
ought  to  be  done  and  it’s  a  shame  our 
largest  trade  association  doesn’t  even 
have  a  committee  to  consider  them, 
h'or  example,  why  can’t  we  experiment 
with  product  placement  in  movies 
and  tele\ision  programs  with  younger 
demos?  A  newspaper  might  become 
i:)art  of  the  stoiydine  or  just  show  up 
again  at  the  breakfast  table?  And  why 
don’t  we  consider  working  harder  to 
sell  targeted  large  corporations  on 
the  essential  role  newspapers  play  in 
a  fi  ee-market,  capitalist  democracy? 
Many  are  interested  in  education 
because  of  the  gro^^^ng  epidemic  of 
ignorance  in  this  countr^^  A  demise 
of  newspapers  assures  this  problem 
will  never  be  successfol  resolved.  And 
w'hile  w'e’re  at  it,  w^hat  are  the  ma-jor 
national  and  regional  associations  do¬ 
ing  to  develop  more  co-op  national  ad¬ 
vertising?  As  as  a  former  ma-jor  metro 
editor  (Dallas  Times  Herald)  and  the 
owmer  of  a  small  newspaper  group  just 
outside  Austin/San  Antonio  (Bar  30 
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Media/Highland  Lakes  New^spapers), 

I  remain  optimistic  not  only  that  it  will 
survive  but  that  it  \vill  prosper.  But  it’s 
sometimes  hard  to  keep  that  thought 
when  such  a  basically  common  sense 
idea  like  yours  seems  to  get  little 
attention.  Thanks  anyway,  perhaps 
you’ve  encouraged  someone  to  think. 
Individual  newspapers  can  address 
our  problems  in  their  markets— and 
some  are  doing  w'ell  at  that— but  only 
the  regional  and  national  organiza¬ 
tions  can  help  assure  the  prosperity  of 
the  entire  industr^^ 

ROY  BODE 

PRESIDENT,  BAR  30  MEDIA 

Excellent  points  on  Big  Data 

The  points  of  view  shared  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  echo  the  recommendations  we  are 
sharing  %vith  our  business  partners. 
(“It’s  a  Big,  Big  World,”  January  2015) 
We  find  that  starting  with  the  end  in 
mind  by  identifying  what  wll  you  do 
with  the  information  to  improve  your 
business  and  working  backwards  from 
that  point  to  the  necessary  data  is  the 
best  way  to  approach  ‘Big  Data.’ 

MATT  LINDSAY 
PRESIDENT,  MATHER  ECONOMICS 

Why  not  try  out  Pulp  Press? 

This  would  cure  a  couple  of  offenses 
daily  newspapers  have  committed 
(“Pulp  Journalism,”  Januar}'  2015), 
namely  abandoning  newsroom  artists 
and/or  freelance  artist-journalists, 
and  abandoning  illustration  in  their 
pages  altogether  (besides  the  few 
remaining  editorial  cartoonists).  I’d 
like  to  think  these  types  of  journalistic 
comics  w'ould  show  up  in  print  and 


online,  but  I’d  be  happy  with  just  the 
latter.  Free  tools?  Then  it  really  is  a 
no-brainer.  Talented  artists  abound 
almost  everywhere.  Let’s  see  how 
many  newspapers  take  this  seriously. 
BILL 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.eom 

Listen  up,  publishers! 

Thank  you  again,  Alan,  for  putting 
some  validation  behind  what  seems  to 
be  such  an  obvious  mandate  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  (“Newsosaur:  How 
Mobile  Ad  Surge  Threatens  Print,” 
January  2015)  Your  columns  over  the 
past  18  months  have  been  light  posts 
of  vision  and  alarm  for  the  industry, 
and  I  only  hope  that  many  readers  of 
these  have  taken  note  and  begun  to 
urgently  prepare  for  both  the  threat 
and  opportunity  presented  by  mobile. 
KENT  KIRSCHNER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.eom 

We  need  to  educate  our 
advertising  clients  first 

Yes,  but  wdll  this  happen?  It  prob¬ 
ably  will.  But,  should  it  happen? 
(“Newsosaur:  How  Mobile  Ad  Surge 
Threatens  Print,”  January  2015)  No, 
beeause  only  the  young  ad  geeks  that 
know  so  little,  w'ould  use  a  metric 
like  cost-per-minute  to  pick  one  me¬ 
dium  over  another.  Spending  time 
on  a  cell  phone  is  not  comparable 
to  time  spent  reading  a  newspaper 
or  even  mowdng  the  lawn  for  that 
matter.  I  think  the  mistake  we’re 
making  is  by  not  confronting  some 
of  these  stupid  arguments  head  on 
and  properly  educating  our  clients 
about  advertising. 

KEVIN  K.  VANGUNDY 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.eom 

p-  Send  US  your  comments  — 

nu.yang@editorandpublisher.com 

"Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 

1 7782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614. 
Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email 
address.  Letters  may  be  edited  tor  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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All  Ears 

Listener  simplifies  the  arduous  task  of  digital  data  collection 


l}y  Ricli  Kane 

The  Internet  was  sup- 

loosed  to  make  ever>1;hing 
easier,  right? 

Exeejot  when  it  comes  to  data 
collection  for  newspaper  number- 
crunchers.  Then,  things  aren’t  so 
simple. 

l^rcodously,  data  and  anal>'tics 
for  monitoring  the  habits  of  news 
consumers  had  been  spread  out  all 
over  the  place.  Wliat’s  been  needed 
is  an  all-in-one  tj'ioe  of  Web-bcosed 
software  that’s  affordable  and  useful, 
that  can  produce  statistics  from  all 
kinds  of  sources  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night. 

That’s  where  Listener  comes  in. 
“Until  now,  there  hasn’t  been  a 
cost-effective  tool  that  can  consolidate 
online  and  offline  data,  and  allow 
iniblishers  to  gain  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  how  users  interact 
with  online  content  and  brands,” 
said  Matt  Lindsay,  president  of 
Mather  Economics,  the  company  that 
tleveloped  Listener.  “Listener  solves 
the  problem  and  pro\ides  visibility 
into  digital  operations  and  revenue 
with  one  log-in  and  one  diishboard 
across  all  of  the  client’s  platforms  and 
business  systems.” 

Kind  of  like  liootsuite,  but  for 
advertising  departments.  Lindsay 
started  developing  Listener  two  years 
ago  w'hen  Mather  began  w'orking  with 
new'.spaper  publishers. 

“We  w'ere  putting  data  together 
from  different  sources,  but  the  data 


just  w'asn’t  ver>'  user-fiiendly  from  an 
anal}1;ic  perspective,”  Lindsay  contin¬ 
ued.  “So  w'e  came  up  \vith  the  idea  of 
putting  together  different  data  from 
different  sources,  capturing  data  from 
multiple  things  that  are  happening  at 
the  same  time,  like  metered  data  and 
custom  data.” 

Officially  launched  in  Januarj^  Lis¬ 
tener  has  had  about  50  clients  sign  up 
so  far,  and  there’s  an  option  to  sample 
it  for  free  to  get  a  taste  of  what  it  can 
do,  said  Lindsay. 

“We  can  show^  them  their  online 
audience  and  combine  that  with  the 
offline  data  w'e  pull,  and  show  them 
the  actual  people  w'ho  are  coming  to 
their  site,  the  unique  ^isitors— show 
theni  wiiat  articles  they’re  reading, 
wiio’s  responding  to  different  kinds  of 
content,  peak  traffic  times,  and  help 
publishers  convert  those  people  to 


paid  subscribers.” 

Now  that  Listener  is  live,  Lindsay 
has  expansion  plans  that  will  make  it 
even  friendlier  to  publishers  once  the 
customer  feedback  comes  rolling  in. 

“We’ll  keep  adding  new  data  sourc¬ 
es,  add  data  for  subscriber  retention, 
and  algorithms  that  will  ask  if  the  user 
is  still  engaged  with  the  site,”  he  said. 

And  yes,  Listener  is  adaptable  with 
new'^spaper  apps  and  mobile  sites. 

“We’re  solving  a  problem  in  the 
industiy  where  there’s  been  a  need  for 
it,”  said  Lindsay.  “Historically,  data  col¬ 
lection  has  been  very  expensive  and  had 
expensive  tools  that  went  with  it.  Y ou 
had  to  have  the  tech  platform  to  pull 
that  huge  amount  of  data  in  to  analyze 
it.  We’re  ti^dng  to  make  big  data  acces¬ 
sible  and  tiffordable  for  publishers.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
mathereconomics.com/listener. 
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“We  teach  them 
basic  writing,  Google 
searching  and  social 
media.” 


>  Did  You  Hear? 


“We're  walking  around 
with  duct  tape  over  our 
keyboards.” 


Real  Citizen 
Journalism 


for  example.  A  lot  of  programs  target 
Spanish-speaking  families,  but  a  lot 
of  families  and  mothers  don’t  know 
where  to  find  information  like  enroll¬ 
ment  sdiedules  and  requirements." 

According  to  a  stuciy  by  the  Annie 
E.  Casey  Foundation,  many  Hispanic 
children  in  several  Dallas  neighbor¬ 
hoods  aren’t  literate  by  the  completion 
of  third  grade.  A  2013  stuciy  revealed 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  tries  community 
organizing  with  its  Hispanic  Families  Network 


ere’s  a  novel  concept  for  community- 
based  journalism:  get  people  who 
actually  live  in  the  community  to  do 
fela  the  journalism. 

That's  what  the  Dallas  Morning  News  has  in 
mind  with  its  recent  launching  of  the  Hispanic 
Families  Network,  which  it  created  thanks  in  part 
to  a  $250,000  grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  parents  living  in  Latino 
neighborhoods  of  the  Dallas  area  with  training— in 
reporting,  writing,  blogging,  and  social  media— to 
better  inform  their  communities  about  available 
education  and  literacy  programs  they  may  not 
know  exist. 

"We  started  looking  at  projects  we  could  have 
an  impact  on,  and  one  was  early  childhood  educa¬ 
tion  and  literacy,"  said  Alfredo  Carbajal,  managing 
editor  of  the  Morning  News'  Spanish-language 
sister  newspaper  A1  Dia,  which  helped  create  the 
network.  "We're  not  educators,  but  what  we  can  do 
is  recruit  concerned  moms  who  could  disseminate 
information  about  pre-kindergarten  and  literacy 
programs  via  social  media,  and  give  them  training 
and  smartphones  to  help  close  that  information 

gap-" 

"We  find  mothers  through  social  service  agen¬ 
cies  and  meet  with  them  twice  a  month,"  said 
project  coordinator  Cynthia  Perez- Vadillo.  "We 
teach  them  basic  writing,  Google  searching  and 
social  media.  It's  a  core  of  18  moms  right  now,  and 
they're  very  involved." 

Perez- Vadillo  adds  the  program  is  successful 
enough  that  more  communities  will  be  added  this 
year,  with  a  target  number  of  60  parents  produc¬ 
ing  content  for  the  network,  which  is  largely  on 
Facebook. 

“We  met  with  several  nonprofits  and  repeatedly  heard  that  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  getting  Spanish-speaking  kids  educated  was  a  lack  of  awareness  of 
what's  available  to  them,"  enterprise  editor  Tom  Huang  said. 

"Local  school  districts  provide  some  information  in  Spanish,  but  some¬ 
times  for  parents,  it's  not  always  intuitive  to  find  that  information,"  said  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  Eva-Marie  Ayala.  "They  would  need  to  use  Google  Translate. 


^  Alfredo  Carbajal,  A/  Dfa 
managing  editor 


that  83  percent  of  Hispanic  fourth- 
graders  in  Texas  scored  below  a 
proficient  reading  level 

The  Hispanic  Families  Network 
is  completely  a  community  service 
program  for  the  Morning  News  and 
A1  Dia,  according  to  Carbajal. 

"We're  not  doing  this  for  any  other 
reason,"  he  said.  “We  just  want  to 
help  the  community  we  serve  by 
applying  journalism  skills  to  help 
parents  and  their  children  succeed." 


k  Cynthia  Perez-Vadillo, 
project  coordinator 


^  Tom  Huang,  enterprise 
editor 
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Influential  “Influence” 

In  Wisconsin,  an  investigation  into  the  culture  of  alcohol  shows  the 
power  of  collaborative  advocacy  journalism 


To  residents  of  the  other 

4.9  states,  Wisconsin’s 
lenient  drunk  driving  laws 
might  seem  shocking. 
Police-run  sobriety  checkpoints 
are  illegal.  It’s  the  only  state  that 
doesn’t  criminalize  a  lirst  offense  for 
drunk  driving  (the  penalty  is  a  fine). 
More  than  one-third  of  all  Wisconsin 
drivers  convicted  of  “operating 
while  intoxicated’’  (OWI)  have 
been  convicted  before— sometimes 
more  than  12  times.  Bills  designed 
to  strengthen  OWI  \iolations  are 
consistently  killed  in  the  state 
legislature.  Walk  around  some 
cities  in  the  Badger  State,  and  you’ll 
inevitably  spot  someone  modeling  a 
“Drink  Wisconsinably”  t-shirt. 

With  this  background,  John 
Perak  and  the  Gannett  Wisconsin 
Media  investigative  team  he  leads 
decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  The  results  were  released  in 
November— a  deeply  reported  series, 
titled  “Under  the  Influence,”  and 
including  multiple  video  segments 
and  interactive  graphics,  exploring 
the  state’s  drinking  culture  and 
the  problems  it  spawns,  which  ran 
in  all  10  of  Gannett ’s  Wisconsin 
newspapers  and  websites.  The 
series  can  be  found  online  at  post, 
cr/lxypgkc. 

“One  thing  that  kept  coming 


>  John  Ferak, 
Gannett  Wis¬ 
consin  Media 
Investigative 
Team  editor 


^  TheJ>ost-Cresot^  ftWESS-GAZKri'B 
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‘Drunken  drivers 
ite  temorists’ 
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>  Aii  10  of  Gannett’s  Wisconsin  papers  were  able  to  localize  “Under  the  Influence.” 


up  over  and  over  was,  ‘Joe  Smith 
Arrested  for  Eighth  OWI,’  and  a 
week  later,  another  paper  would  say 
someone  was  arrested  for  his  sixth 
offense,”  said  Ferak.  “These  were 
fairly  common,  and  these  people 
sensed  such  a  small  amount  of  jail 
time.  Our  hope  and  intention  with 
the  series  was  that  it  would  draw 
some  attention  from  the  public  and 
state  lawmakers.” 

That,  it  has. 

In  January,  prompted  by  “Under 
the  Influence,”  two  state  lawmakers 
crafted  a  bill  that  would  perma¬ 
nently  revoke  the  drhang  pri\dleges 
of  repeat  OWI  offenders.  The  fate  of 
this  bill  had  yet  to  be  determined  as 
E^P  went  to  press,  but  tbe  political 
response  is  certainly  indicative  of  tbe 
power  of  advocacy  j ournalism. 

The  series  spawned  a  thought- 
provoking  panel  discussion  that  was 
live-streamed  on  the  Web.  It  was 
also  turned  into  an  e-book,  copies  of 
which  were  delivered  to  the  offices  of 
ever>^  state  politician  by  lead  reporter 
Shereen  Siewert. 

‘The  overwhelming  feedback  we  got 


was  positive,”  Ferak  said.  ‘The  feeling 
from  readers  was  that  we  need  state 
lawonakers  to  do  something,  that  this 
shouldn’t  be  a  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
crat  issue.  We  wanted  it  to  be  about 
repeat  drunk  driving  and  ask  why 
someone  even  gets  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  tenth  driving  offense.” 

Ferak  said  all  10  of  Gannett’s  Wis¬ 
consin  papers  were  able  to  localize 
“Under  the  Influence”  in  some  way, 
making  the  topic  even  more  compel¬ 
ling. 

“I  really  believe  in  collaboration, 
especially  these  days  when  newspa¬ 
pers  are  strapped  for  cash  and  inves¬ 
tigative  journalism  gets  cut.  But  at 
the  same  time,  readers  are  clamoring 
for  good  investigative  projects.  So  we 
utilized  the  talents  wthin  our  com¬ 
pany-people  who  may  not  be  on  the 
investigating  team,  but  they  know 
graphics  or  video.  My  hope  would  be 
that  we  would  do  at  least  a  handful 
of  projects  like  this  that  would  make 
a  similar  splash  across  our  state.  The 
longer  we  work  together,  the  more 
we  learn  how  to  do  better  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism.”— RK' 
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An  App  In  the  Crowd 

Australia-based  Inkl  aims  to  become  the 


Spotiiy  of  news  aggregation 


Flipboard.  Circa.  Smart- 

News.  Taptu.  Pocket.  Pris¬ 
matic.  Feeclly.  Google  Play 
Newsstand. 

We  could  quite  handily  fill  up  this 
stoiy  wth  just  the  names  of  all  the 
news  aggregation  apps  out  there,  and 
now,  straight  out  of  Australia,  comes 
another:  Inkl. 

Yet  CEO  Gautam  Mishra  insists 
1  nkl  is  different,  comparing  it  to 
some  of  the  more  popular  streaming 
digital  media  platforms  like  Netflix. 
“'fhe  Spotify  of  news,”  is  how  Mishra 
describes  Inkl. 

On  the  surface,  Inkl  seems  like 
it’ll  have  a  difficult  time  succeeding. 


especially  since  it  charges  users  when 
so  many  other  news  apps  are  free.  But 
Mishra  has  a  plan. 

“We’re  different  from  other  ag¬ 
gregators  in  how  we  curate  content,” 
he  said.  “We  use  a  ranking  that  the 
publishers  and  editors  themselves  give 
to  each  storJ^” 

Inkl’s  main  selling  point,  though,  is 
that  it  gives  pacing  users  advertising- 
free  access  to  stories  many  newspa¬ 
pers  like  the  Los  Angeles  Times  keep 
behind  their  paj^^alls.  Kick  a  single 


Inkl  uses  a  ranking  set  by  the  publishers  and  i 
story  editors. 


What’S  the  best  piece  of 
business  advice  you’ve 
ever  received? 

“Keep  an  open  mind  and  an 
open  door.  Some  of  the  best  in- 
no\'ative  ideas  I’ve  been  a  part  of 
have  come  from  saying  ‘yes’  first. 
I”rom  Avinning  front  pages  printed 
and  distributed  for  us  at  Ohio 


►  Lori  Ann  Carver  State’s  recent  national  champion¬ 

ship  football  game  four  states  away 
to  out-of-the-box  ‘tube  marketing’  concepts  that  have  put 
us  out  there  as  innovators  for  our  readers  and  clients,  say¬ 
ing  ‘yes’  has  spurred  more  creatirtty  and  more  innovation 
throughout  our  organization.  Sarfng  ‘yes’  Inis  allowed  ever>' 
department  at  \\ieAknm  Beacon  Journal  to  participate  in 
some  AAinning  campaigns.  Ideas,  thoughts,  and  opinions 
come  from  reporters,  editors,  IT,  finance,  circulation,  and 
even  the  publisher,  more  than  ever  before.” 


Lori  Ann  Carver  is  vice  president  qfadvertisingfbr  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  inAkron,  Ohio.  A  native  qf  'Noith  Carolina,  she 
has  an  extensive  media  background,  loorking  in  North  Carolma, 
Oklahoma,  Florida  and  Ohio.  Her  primanj  focus  has  been  media 
Kales  xvith  stints  in  television,  cable,  digital  and  print  sales. 


From  the  Archive 


i  A  portion  of  the  composing  room  at  the 
New  York  Times  showing  the  Generation  II 
pasteup  tables.  The  pendant  waste  baskets, 
characteristic  of  the  specially-designed  table, 
is  an  effective  means  for  keeping  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  free  of  paper  waste  and  litter.  This 
photo  originally  appeared  in  the  Dec.  8, 1979 
edition  of  E&P. 
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monthly  subscription  fee  to  Inkl,  and 
you’ll  get  all  the  pre\'iously  hard-to-get 
content  you  want  at  one  price  without 
ha\ing  to  hop  through  your  fayorite 
newspaper  apps  one  at  a  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Times,  the  Chica- 
g«  Tribune  and  Washington  Post  have 
aligned  with  Inkl,  as  have  The  Guard- 
ion,  the  Sydnei/  Morning  Herald  and 
the  South  China  Morning  Post.  Other 
titles  will  join  in  2015,  Mishra  prom¬ 
ises.  For  now^  Inkl  is  geo-blocked  from 
IJ.S.  users,  but  Mishra  says  a  strategy' 
is  in  place  for  a  proper  launch  later  in 
2015. 

“We’ve  had  a  number  of  U.S.  users 
wiio’ve  hacked  the  geo-blocking  ask 
us  w^hen  it  will  be  available,”  Mishra 
said.  “We’re  still  in  the  process  of 


getting  top  publishers  on  board, 
j  but  w'e’ll  have  strong,  recognized 
brands.  What  weve  heard  from  users 
elsewhere  in  the  w'orld  is  that  they 
love  the  content.  The  open  rate  with 
our  daily  news  email  is  30  percent, 
wiiich  is  fantastic.” 

Once  Inkl  goes  (legally)  live  in  the 
States,  Mishra  guesstimates  charging 
!  a  $12-per-month  rate  for  unlimited 
I  ad-free  access,  and  possibly  a  prepaid 
i  pay-as-yoii-read  model  of  10  cents  per 
article.  A  free  tier,  with  advertising,  is 
also  being  explored. 

“It’s  very  much  the  Spotify  model,” 

;  Mishra  said.  “They  have  60  million 
users,  and  15  million  of  them  pay  a 
monthly  fee,  and  this  can  w'ork  with 
Inkl.  We’ve  seen  a  growing  number  of 


i  readers  wfro  need  new's  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  e.xtends  beyond  their  local 
titles.  They're  seeking  out  content 
i  from  multiple  publishers  to  ensure 
i  they  have  a  global  perspective,  and 
Inkl  simplihes  this.” 

For  more  information,  \isit  inkl. 
i  com.  -RK 


Visit  our  web  site  to  learn  more  on  our  other  solutions 


NewsWay 

Completely  browser  based 
fully  automated  workflow, 
from  origination  to  press. 
Flexible  and  customizable. 


^  OnColor  0CO 

Ink  Optimization  reduces  ink 
costs  substantially  while 
maintaining  print  quality.  Also 
available  as  a  Cloud  solution. 


4$  Press  Register 

Corrects  mechanical 
mis-registration  and  paper 
stretching  on  any  press  by 
adjusting  the  final  image 
exposed  on  the  plate. 
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1 03  Carnegie  Center  -  Suite  300 

Princeton.  NJ  08540  USA 

Tel:  919-466-9348 
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Feast  of  Footage 

Videolicious  makes  digital  content  creation  shockingly  simple 


I 


Jennifer  Rizzi 


Video  creation  apps  and 

software  have  existed  for 
years.  But  Matt  Singer  says 
he  has  what  might  be  the 
simplest  way  for  reporters  to  post  clips 
directly  onto  their  news  websites. 

Make  that  astonishingly  simple. 
Singer  is  the  co-founder  of  the 
scrumptiously-named  Videolicious, 
an  app  that  was  birthed  in  2007, 
but  has  since  exploded  with  the  rise 
of  the  iPhone  and  mobile-device 
journalism. 

With  a  minimal  amount  of  practice, 
even  reporters  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  all-thumbs  can  cobble 
together  a  compelling  piece  of  \ndeo 
content  from  scratch  in  less  than  a 
minute  using  Videolicious.  Record 
an  intro  and  outro  on  your  iPhone 
camera,  insert  some  cutaway  B-roll 
by  tapping  the  clips  you  want  as  they 
scroll  upward,  maybe  add  a  filter  or 


^sher.com 


a  pre-cleared  music  bed,  and  you’re 
done. 

Videolicious  has  become  popular 
enough  that  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  other  large-circ  newspapers 
are  using  it.  Singer  said.  It’s  all  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  explosive  gro^vth  of  online 
rtdeo  content,  which  won’t  be  subsid¬ 
ing  anytime  soon. 


“It’s  a  fast  and  easy  wav  to 
distribute  video  to  publish¬ 
ing  platforms.  And  more 
and  more,  video  is  what  the 
audience  wants  to  see.” 


>  Journalists  can  create  video 
%  content  in  iess  than  a  minute 
using  Videolicious. 


>  Matt  Singer,  Videolicious  co 
founder 


>  Matt  Singer  selfie 


“Video  is  so  great  for  informing 
people,  but  when  we  started,  we  won¬ 
dered  why  people  don’t  use  it  more,” 
said  Singer.  “Most  of  the  reasons  are 
that  it’s  traditionally  been  time  con¬ 
suming  and  expensive.  So  we  set  out 
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a  way  to  create  the  best  rtdeos  in  the 
shortest  amount  of  time.  It  was  a  case 
of  good  timing,  because  we  started  out 
with  a  desktop  platform.  But  now  with 
mobile,  seven  years  later,  we  have  over 
2  million  users.” 

Singer  said  that  Videolicious, 
though  in  use  by  big-name  major  dai¬ 
lies,  is  actually  perfect  for  small  news¬ 
paper  staffs  of  just  a  few  people. 
Have  fewer  than  five  journalists 
on  staff?  The  company  will  bill 
you  a  budget-friendly  $5-$10 
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a  month.  (If  you  have  a  greater  need, 
you  can  check  out  the  company’s  pric¬ 
ing  at  Videolicious.com.) 

“Newspapers  primarily  use  us  for 
short  summary  videos,  taking  a  news 
event  and  quickly  putting  something 
together  that’s  exclusive,”  said  Singer. 
“Tlie  idea  is,  you  have  journalists 
out  in  the  field,  and  they  can  upload 
video  directly  wherever  they  are.  It’s  a 
fast  and  easy  way  to  distribute  video 
to  publishing  platforms.  And  more 
and  more,  video  is  what  the  audience 
wants  to  see.” 

An  Android  version  is  planned  for 
later  this  year.  Singer  said.— RK 


New  Vorabuiary  for 
the  Modern  Era 


clopening 

(noun):  in  businesses,  the 
practice  of  scheduling  an 
employee  for  a  closing  shift 
one  night,  and  forcing  them 
to  return  a  few  hours  later  to 
open  the  store  for  a  morning 
shift 

“(Starbucks)  intends  to  curb 
the  much-loathed  practice  of 
‘clopening’  ...  wrote  Cliff  Burrows, 
the  group  president  in  charge  of 
American  stores,  in  an  email  to 
baristas  across  the  country.”  Jodi 
Kantor,  New  York  Times 


Tornoe’s  Corner 


f  LEGAL! 

I  BRIEFS  /  kt 

New  Jersey  reporter  arrested  for  taking  photos 

According  to  a  January  AsburyPark  (N.J.)  Press  story,  a  freelance  journal¬ 
ist  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  camera  to  a  police  officer  after  he 
snapped  photos  at  the  scene  of  a  motor  vehicle  crash.  Andrew  P.  Flinchbaugh, 
who  was  working  for  The  Lacey  Reporter,  was  charged  with  obstructing  ad¬ 
ministration  of  law  and  taken  into  custody  after  he  failed  to  comply  with  Officer 
David  Margentino's  orders  to  turn  over  his  camera,  ostensibly  so  any  photos 
Flinchbaugh  took  could  be  reviewed  as  ev/idence  in  the  accident  investigation. 

A  county  prosecutor  soon  dropped  the  charges,  admitting  that  “we  could  have 
handled  this  better.”  A  smartphone  video  Flinchbaugh  surreptitiously  shot  of  his 
encounter  with  Margentino  wound  up  going  viral  on  YouTube. 

Communism  claims  win  California  newspaper  $4.5  million 

As  reported  in  OC  Weekly  in  December,  a  jury  awarded  $4.5  million  in  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  Vietnamese-language  newspaper  Nguoi  Wet  Daily  News  of  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  ruling  that  the  publication  had  been  damaged  by  false  claims  from 
a  riv/al  weekly  newspaper,  Saigon  Ngo.  A  July  2012  column  in  Saigon  Ngo  ac¬ 
cused  the  Daily  News  staff  of  working  as  secret  agents  for  Vietnam’s  communist 
government  and  living  sexually  promiscuous  lives.  The  Daily  News  sought  a 
retraction,  but  having  failed  to  get  it,  took  Saigon  Ngo  to  court.  In  the  Daily  News' 
complaint,  they  claimed  the  false  accusations  made  them  vulnerable  to  “feelings 
of  hatred,  contempt  [and]  ridicule"  as  well  as  potential  violence  in  an  immigrant 
community  where  strong  passions  about  the  Vietnamese  government  aboimd. 
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Send  us  your  photos!  E&P  welcomes  reader 
submissions  for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
rich:a'ed  itorandpublisher.com. 
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Aerobatic  performers  show  off  their  skills  over  Lake  Washington  during  Seattle  s  annual 

Weekend  festival.  On’vuicin-'iOl  l-,  Si;.vn  i.K'riMKs<.'oMi*ANV.  Ilsi-.I>  wn  n  im-.kmismon. 
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J-scliool  students  and  industry  vets 

tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to  i 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to  ! 

rich(aeditorandpublisher.com. 


In  the  wake  of  the  Charlie  Hebdo  killings,  some  newspapers  either 
declined  to  print  or  blur  out  the  controversial  cartoons  that  drew  the 
ire  of  the  terrorists,  fearing  similar  violent  reactions.  Was  it  right  to 
suppress  these  Images,  even  though  they  were  a  major  part  of  the 
story?  And  what  would  you  have  done? 


A  Many  have  said 

•  that  self-censoring 
•  the  Charlie  Hebdo 
cartoons  was  a  matter  of 
respect,  a  matter  of  taste,  or  a 
matter  of  safety.  There  were 
some  brave  publications  that 
printed  the  cartoons  after  the 
attacks— mostly  small,  Euro¬ 
pean  (French,  specifically)  and 
known  for  being  provocative. 

'fhere  was  one  magazine 
that  actually  did  an  original 
cartoon  depicting  the  prophet 
Muhammad  for  their  very  next 
issue:  Charlie  Hebdo. 

That  defiance  speaks  to  a  fundamental  truth:  the  limits 
of  free  speech  are  only  realized  when  cw7Tenf  limits  are 
challenged.  Sitting  safely  in  the  middle  ground  does  little 
for  readers  and  nothing  for  free  speech.  Charlie  Hebdo 
understands  this. 

The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Fox  News 
and  CNN  all  did  not  show  the  images.  But  these  titans  of 
media  wouldn’t  say  they’re  fundamentally  different  from 
Charlie  Hebdo. 

Yet,  when  people  think  their  lives  are  in  jeopardy,  self¬ 
censorship  is  much  more  palatable.  If  these  publications  dis¬ 
tributed  the  images  to  their  millions  of  readers,  they  would 
have  also  been  asking  ever}’’  single  one  of  their  employees  to 
be  defiant  in  the  face  of  perceived  danger.  It  felt  dangerous 
to  work  for  a  publication  after  the  massacre  in  Paris. 

The  decision  to  self-censor  that  was  made  by  most  Amer¬ 
ican  publications,  however  legitimate,  only  lead  to  ques¬ 
tioning  by  their  readership,  not  firebombs  or  massacres. 

The  images  were  the  story  in  a  lot  of  ways.  A  five-second 
Google  search  \rtll  reveal  them.  By  not  sho\ving  them,  they 
devalue  the  suffering  Charlie  Hebdo  endures  and  refuses 
readers  the  full  message.  During  this  episode,  too  many 
people  were  worried  about  who  they  may  offend  rather 
than  telling  the  whole  story. 

'fhis  is  where  I  stand  as  well.  If  this  story  affected  my 
campus  and  made  the  images  newsworthy,  I  would  print 
them. 


A  We  actually  dis- 

•  cussed  this  because 
•  we  include  a  USA 
Today  section  of  nation  and 
world  news  in  our  print  news¬ 
paper  and  through  Cincinnati, 
com,  and  because  we  debated 
sharing  an  image  of  a  Charlie 
Hebdo  cover  through  our  social 
media  accounts. 

I  tend  to  consider  two  issues 
in  a  situation  like  this.  First, 
is  the  piece  of  information 
valuable  in  helping  readers  un¬ 
derstand  the  issue  or  situation? 

Second,  who  are  the  stakehold¬ 
ers  here?  Who  is  affected  by 
this  most,  and  how? 

There  is  value  in  this  informa¬ 
tion.  If  an  image  is  part  of  the  news,  I  think  readers  need  to  see 
it.  I  think  readers  should  see  photos  of  violence  and  death  in 
war.  I  think  readers  should  see  a  family’s  anguish  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime.  Feeling  is  a  powerful  part  of  understanding.  You 
can’t  understand  the  depth  of  feeling  or  passion  that  motivates 
people  without  seeing  what  they  experienced. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  fine  line  between  being  informative 
and  being  gratuitous.  A  small  photo  of  one  of  the  covers  did 
publish  in  our  USA  Today  section.  It  included  a  note  from 
USA  Today  editors  that  explained  that  it  was  published  be¬ 
cause  it  was  important  to  understanding  what  had  happened. 

But  I  chose  not  to  publish  photos  of  the  Charlie  Hebdo 
covers  through  our^Tigwfrcr/Cincinnati.com  social  media 
channels.  That’s  where  my  second  consideration— who  is 
ciffected— came  into  play.  Publishing  more  photos  would 
have  been  hurtful  to  a  large  group  within  my  community.  I 
consulted  with  the  president  of  the  Islamic  Center  of  Greater 
Cincinnati  to  better  understand  why  Muslims  are  offended 
by  images  of  the  prophet  Muhammad.  I  also  considered  that 
the  photos  were  "widely  available  from  other  sources,  and  we 
had  nothing  unique  or  local  to  add.  I  didn’t  want  people  to 
perceive  we  were  publishingthem  justto  get  shares. 

So  we  left  it  at  the  small  photo  in  our  nation/world  sec¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  readers  were  served  in  Cincinnati.  ■ 


Cory  Dawson,  22 

junior,  University  of  Vermont 
(Burlington.  Vt.) 


Johnson  is  the  current  editor  of 
the  Vermont  C^Tiic,  the  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  where  he  is  a  political 
science  major. 


Carolyn  Washburn,  52 

editor,  Cinciimati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer 


In  addition  to  being  editor, 
Washburn  is  also  vice-pre.s- 
ident  of  the  Enquirer  and 
Cincinnati.com.  She  previ¬ 
ously  xvas  the  editor  at  The 
Des  Moines  Register  one?  The 
Idaho  Statesman.  She  has  also 
been  a  business  reporter  and 
editor  in  Lansing,  Mich,  and 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Where  Your  Digital 
Readers  Are? 

How  to  capture  those  fly-by  visitors 

By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


ow  that  most  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  in  the  digital 
publishing  business  for  the 
better  part  of  two  decades, 
it’s  time  for  editors  and  publishers 
to  pay  attention  to  where  their  vired 
readers  actually  come  ft'om.  And 
it’s  not  the  front  pages  that  editors 
lovingly  tend  on  their  websites  and 
mobile  apps. 

While  research  over  the  years 
consistently  shows  that  about  a  third 
of  the  \isitors  at  the  U^iciil  digital  site 
arc  indi\iduals  na\igating  directly  to 
NaineBrandNewspaperSite.com,  the 
preponderance  of  the  traffic  is  from 
people  referred  to  indi\adual  articles 
via  search  sites  or  the  social  media. 

Iwen  though  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  boasts  that  the 
industr>''s  digital  media  attract  some¬ 
thing  north  of  16()  million  unique 
users  a  month,  the  rcaliW  is  that  most 


of  the  these  unique  “readers”  stop  by 
once  a  week,  once  a  month,  or  once  in 
a  blue  moon  and  typically  linger  for 
less  than  a  minute.  Then,  they  are  off. 

That’s  why  many  analysts  call  these 
incidental  readers  “fly-bys.” 

With  fly-bys  representing  two- 
thirds  of  digital  readership,  it  be¬ 
hooves  editors  and  publishers  to  learn 
as  much  about  these  indhiduals  as 
they  can.  In  many  cases,  however, 
they  don’t  know  nearly  enough.  In  still 
more  cases,  the  interactive  depart¬ 
ments  at  newspapers  fall  short  of 
doing  the  things  necessaiy  to  capture 
the  enduring  interest  of  digital  visitors 
whose  eight-second  attention  spans 
(timairl.com/a7kmuce)  are  said  by 
some  researchers  to  be  no  greater  than 
the  concentration  of  a  goldfish. 

The  significance  of  third-part>^  re¬ 
ferrals  was  demonstrated  emphatically 
last  fall  when  Axel  Springer,  a  major 


European  publisher,  blocked  Google 
from  linking  to  its  articles  because  it 
objected  to  Google’s  long-standing 
practice  of  not  paying  publishers  for 
referring  to  their  content.  When  traffic 
at  the  Springer  sites  slumped  by  some 
40  percent  (tinyurl.com/lys6h3q),  the 
publisher  quickly  invited  the  search  gi¬ 
ant  to  start  crawling  its  sites  again. 

To  understand  where  digital  traffic 
comes  from,  I  gathered  data  from 
friends  at  newspapers  of  various 
sizes  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
who  participated  on  the  condition 
that  their  publications  would  remain 
anonymous. 

The  first  thing  I  discovered  is  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  way 
newspapers  count  their  digital  traf¬ 
fic,  making  it  difficult  to  benchmark 
performance  or  identify  best  practices. 
But,  as  discussed  above,  it  was  clear 
that  two-thirds— or  more— of  the 
traffic  at  newspaper  sites  did  not  come 
through  the  front  page.  On  average, 
about  half  of  the  third-party  referrals 
came  from  search  engines,  about  a 
quarter  came  from  social  media  like 
Facebook  or  Tvatter,  and  the  balance 
came  from  “other”  referrals  like  blogs, 
websites  or  emails  from  one  friend  to 
another. 

Thus,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fly-bys 
represent  a  rich  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  build  a  larger  and  more  loyal 
readership  in  the  digital  realm  than 
they  enjoy  today.  Here’s  how  they  can 
do  so: 
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Be  nice.  Treat  ever>'^  page  you  serv^e 
c\s  though  it  was  a  reader’s  first  entry 
point  because,  statistically  speaking,  it 
is.  Instead  of  warning  a  non-subscriber 
that  she  has  only  10  views  left  on  a 
paper’s  paj'wall-protected  website,  offer 
her  a  free  month  of  unlimited  access  in 
exchange  for  providing  her  email  ad¬ 
dress.  Make  sure  the  terms  of  the  email 
registration  enable  you  to  send  further 
marketing  communications. 

Strut  your  stuff.  To  build  click¬ 
through  and  dwell  time,  leverage 
your  newspaper’s  vast  archives  by 
promoting  relevant  content  on  eveiy^ 
page.  The  imitation  to  stick  around 
only  works,  of  course,  if  you  turn  off 
the  paywall  alert,  so  the  reader  isn’t 
threatened  wdth  being  banished  from 
the  site  every  time  she  clicks  on  a  new 
article. 

Encourage  sharing.  People  re¬ 
ferred  to  your  site  by  friends  and  social 
media  are  highly  likely  to  be  \rtlling 


to  refer  others  to  you.  Prominently 
post  tools  on  ever>^  page  to  make  it 
easy  to  share  links  to  your  content  via 
Facebook,  Twitter,  Pinterest,  Insta- 
gram,  text  and  email.  A  great  example 
of  optimized  sharing  is  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  website,  which  embeds 
pre-written  T\\itter  messages  into 
every  story  so  readers  can  point,  click 
and  rtveet. 

Start  conversations.  Because  the 
digiteil  media  are  two-way  forms  of 
communication,  invite  visitors  to  join 
the  conv^ersation  by  enhancing  the  vis¬ 
ibility  of  comments  and  streamlining 
the  process  of  adding  to  them.  Going 
to  the  next  lev^el,  consider  soliciting 
user-generated  photos,  videos  and 
other  content  wherev'^er  it  makes  sense 
to  do  so.  Nothing  will  get  visitors  to 
promote  your  site  to  their  friends 
faster  than  having  a  picture  of  them 
posted  on  it. 

Market,  market,  market.  Once 


you  have  an  email  address,  you  can 
begin  to  build  relationships  through 
email  newsletters,  deals,  coupons, 
contests,  sweepstakes  and  other  incen¬ 
tives  that  will  engage  visitors,  keep 
them  engaged  and  encourage  them  to 
provide  the  information  you  need  to 
enhance  your  marketing  activities. 

Remember,  though,  this  only  works 
if  you  start  by  being  nice.  ■ 

Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a 
former  neicsfxiper 
editor  and  Silicon 
VaUei)  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adviser  to 
media  and  technol- 
ogy  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(wicw.newsosaur.blogspot.com). 
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Publishing' 
Dilemma 

Before  printing  social  media  content 
make  sure  to  get  permission  first 


Hy  Rob  'rornoc 

A  local  reader  posts  a 

stunning  picture  of  the 
skyline  on  Twitter  that 
w'ould  go  great  with  a 
stoiy  up  on  the  site.  You’d  embed  the 
tw'eet,  but  your  content  management 
sy.stem  is  clunky^,  so  you  decide  just  to 
copy  the  photo  and  add  it  to  the  stoiys 
making  sure  to  give  the  photographer 
credit.  After  all,  they’re  posting  the 
photo  on  Twitter,  wiiich  means  they’re 
okay  with  anyone  using  it,  right? 

Sony,  but  your  media  organization 
has  just  stolen  someone’s  w^ork  and 
violated  their  cop>Tight,  opening  you 
up  to  a  hwvsuit.  helly^  fines  and  the 
ridicule  of  all  your  readers. 

Digital  media  rights  are  a  tough 
road  to  na\igate  for  many  media  com¬ 
panies  in  the  age  of  social  media.  Add¬ 
ing  to  that  is  the  pressure  to  get  stories 
u]")  fast,  and  content  is  proven  to  reach 
more  people  if  there  is  a  photo  or  il¬ 
lustration  attached  to  the  w'ork. 

“Content  rights  in  the  digital  age 
trip  up  both  students  and  profession¬ 
als,’’  said  Jonathan  Peters,  a  media  law^ 
ju'ofessor  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 


“The  stumbling  block  for  editors  to 
overcome  is  to  recognize  all  content 
put  on  social  media  is  cop>Tightable.” 

The  case  of  photojoumalist  Daniel 
Morel  should  be  a  cautionary^  tale  for 
all  editors  whose  best  defense  for  us¬ 
ing  social  media  photos  is  “everyone 
else  is  doing  it.”  Morel  tw'eeted  out 
photos  about  the  earthquake  in  Haiti 
that  w'ere  eventually  used  without  per¬ 
mission  by  the  Washington  Post,  ABC, 
CBS  and  others.  Eight  of  his  photos 
w^ere  even  resold  by  Agenee  Franee- 
Pi  esse  and  its  American  distributor, 
Getty  Images. 

Morel  ended  up  suing,  and  AFP’s 
defense  w^as  basically  that  since  he  up¬ 
loaded  the  photos  in  high  resolution, 
he  was  granting  license  to  allow  third 
parlies  to  distribute  them.  They  also 
claimed  they  just  “acted  within  indus¬ 
try  norms,  customs  and  practice.” 

Morel  w^orr  the  landmark  cop^Tight 
case  and  w'as  aw’arded  $1.22  million 
in  damages.  The  Washington  Post  and 
others  ended  up  settling  privately  with 
Morel  prior  to  the  court’s  rarling. 

“Websites  should  start  with  the  no¬ 


tion  that  if  they  cannot  find  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  contact  info  for  a  picture,  it 
is  unavailable  for  use,”  said  technol¬ 
og}' journalist  Glenn  Fleishman.  The 
moment  a  user  takes  a  photo,  draws  a 
cartoon  or  writes  a  draft,  ownership  of 
their  copyright  of  that  work  vests. 

On  top  of  that,  the  terms  of  ser- 
\ice  of  practically  every  social  media 
w'ebsite  makes  it  clear  that  the  creator 
owns  the  legal  rights  to  their  content. 
Here’s  how'  "Dvitter  spells  it  ovrt  in 
their  terms  of  service; 

Wou  retain  your  rights  to  any  Con¬ 
tent  you  submit,  post  or  display  on  or 
through  the  Services.  By  submitting, 
posting  or  displaying  Content  on  or 
through  the  Services,  you  grant  us  a 
w'orldwide,  non-exclusive,  royalty-free 
license  (with  the  right  to  sublicense)  to 
use,  copy,  reproduce,  process,  adapt, 
modify,  publish,  transmit,  display  and 
distribute  such  Content  in  any  and  all 
media  or  distribution  methods  (now 
known  or  later  developed).” 

“So,  embedding  a  Tw'eet  is  okay,” 
Peters  said,  “but  downloading  and  re¬ 
publishing  without  permission  is  not.” 
Also,  using  websites  like  Storify  allows 
editors  to  curate  content  shared  on 
other  social  media  websites  without 
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\iolating  a  creator’s  copjTight. 

Speaking  of  other  social  media 
websites,  nearly  all  grant  right  similar 
to  T\Natter  in  their  terms  of  sendee. 
Facebook  says,  “You  omti  all  of  the 
content  and  information  you  post  on 
Facebook,  and  you  can  control  how 
it  is  shared.”  Over  on  Instagram,  they 
explicitly  say  their  eompany  “does  not 
claim  owmership  of  any  Content  that 
you  post  on  or  through  the  Sendee.” 
Google+  bluntly  says,  “What  belongs 
to  you  stays  yours.” 

It’s  particularly  worthwhile  to  revisit 
this  in  the  aftermath  of  the  massacre 
of  cartoonists  and  journalists  at  the 
French  satirical  magazine  Charlie 
Hebdo.  Almost  instantly,  cartoonists 
from  across  the  globe  began  posting 
original  cartoons  on  Twdtter,  Face- 
book  and  Instagram  in  response  to  the 
shooting. 

Many  news  organizations  created 


Digital  media  rights 
are  a  tough  road  to 
navigate  for  many 
media  companies 
in  the  age  of  social 
media. 


blog  posts  and  embedded  tweets  sent  by 
cartoonists  sharing  their  work,  perfectly 
permissible  under  Twitter’s  terms  of  ser- 
\dce.  However,  many  media  companies 
went  that  extra  step  and  simple  copied 
the  cartoons  into  their  content  manage¬ 
ment  system  to  use  as  slideshows,  art  on 
stories  and  even  as  content  in  their  print 
publications. 


I  speak  from  personal  experience  on 
this.  In  my  other  life  as  a  cartoonist, 
my  Charlie  Hebdo  cartoon  was  used 
and  reprinted  wdthout  permission  in 
numerous  publications,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  know  better. 

So  why  are  editors,  who  otherwdse 
understand  the  power  and  importance 
of  content,  so  willing  to  blindly  use 
other  creators  work  without  seeking 
permission  first? 

“Technolog)'  has  surpassed  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  grapple  with  an  artist’s  rights  and 
getting  paid  for  our  work,”  said  Matt 
Bors,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  and  the 
editor  of  Medium’s  cartoon  vertical. 
The  Nib.  “This  happens  all  the  time,  as 
chain  newspapers  and  companies  tiy 
to  cut  the  cost  of  content  as  they  worry 
about  the  bottom  line,  shooting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  foot  in  the  process.” 

Some  online  media  companies, 
digital  publishing  continued  on  pap;e  51 
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What’s  Your 

Greatest 

Strength? 

How  newspapers  can  share  their  assets 
wdth  others  and  create  new  revenue 
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More  than  15  years  ago, 

in  a  newspaper-wide 
brainstorming  session,  1 
said  to  Steve  Smith,  the 
circulation  director  at  the  Ventura 
Count  If  Star,  “I  w^onder  if  FedEx  has 
any  customers  wiio  absolutely,  posi¬ 
tively  need  it  overnight,  and  by  that  I 
mean  before  dawm." 

I  le  gave  me  a  hinny  look. 

1  continued,  “FedEx  might  have 
some  customers  wiio  need  to  get  a 
package  at  live  in  the  morning.  And 
w'e  have  carriers  out  on  the  street  at 
that  hour.  We  could  deliver  those 


packages.” 

Now^  he  w'as  into  it.  “Wliy  not  de¬ 
liver  the  mail  wiiile  we’re  at  it?” 

“Great  idea.  Fll  call  Fred  Smith 
(chairman  of  Federal  Express)  and 
you  call  the  post  office.” 

We  laughed  and  w'ent  back  to  figur¬ 
ing  out  how  to  improve  our  operating 
profit  margin. 

But  within  a  few'  years— w'hen  the 
jirofit  margins  started  shrinking— w'e 
took  that  idea  and  became  one  of  the 
first  new'spaper  companies  to  start 
delivering  the  competing  newspapers. 
Ifw'e  could  make  more  money- and 
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our  carriers  could  make  more  money— 
without  a  significant  cost  increase, 
then  the  move  made  sense.  It  w'asn’t 
FedEx,  UPS  or  USPS,  but  it  w'as  utiliz¬ 
ing  one  of  our  assets  to  make  more 
money,  and  soon,  a  lot  of  companies 
were  doing  it. 

I  thought  of  this  conversation  when 
w'ord  leaked  that  the  Washington  Post 
is  considering  licensing  the  system  it 
uses  for  its  website  content  to  others. 
This  is  w'hat  I  had  hoped  for  wiien 
Amazon  founder  Jeff  Bezos  bought 
the  Post — a  fresh  set  of  eyes  to  look  at 
newspaper  companies  differently  than 
those  raised  in  the  industry'  have. 

A  visitor  from  another  planet  might 
mai*vel  at  the  complex  set  of  skills  it 
takes  to  produce  a  newspaper  every' 

24  hours.  And  a  sav\'y  business  person 
might  look  at  how  those  skills  could 
be  used  in  other  arenas  to  make  new's- 
paper  companies  more  profitable. 

One  must  begin  with  the  agreement 
that  the  advertising  and  circulation 
r  evenue  approach  that  got  us  through 
the  first  200  years  in  America  is  not 
going  to  work  over  the  next  20  years. 
'Fhe  revenue  base  of  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  has  to  get  broader  with  a  lot  of 
smaller  streams,  not  just  two  big  ones. 

So  w'hat  are  the  assets  w'e  ow'n  that 
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For  more  information,  email  cnd.austin@gatehousemedia.com 


Gatehouse  Media's  Center  for  News  S’  Desisn  is  your 
cost-effective  solution  for  quality  content  seneration  and 

production. 


OUR  SERVICES 


EDITING  &  DESIGN  MORE  CONTENT  NOW 
Let  our  talented  teams  of  copy  offers  three  dozen  ready-made 
editors  and  designers  build  your  special  sections  and  dozens  of 
pages.  We  produce  high-quality  holiday  and  theme  pages  that  are 
work  and  substantial  savings  today  perfect  for  revenue  growth.  Browse 
for  nearly  200  newspapers.  our  lineup  at  MoreContentNow.com 


Other  services  include  newspaper  redesigns,  content  processing,  custom  content, 
newsroom  training,  national  pages  and  budget  management.  For  more  information  contact 
CND  General  Manager  Mark  Colosimo  at  630-437-1504  or  mcolosimo@gatehousemedia.com 
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1,118  journalists  killed  since  1 992* 

The  truth  is  journalists  report  facts,  uncover  corruption,  and  serve  as  a  \A/atchdog  over  repressive 
governments  and  villainous  organizations  whose  power  and  position  directly  affect  you  and  your 
fellow  citizens  —  and  sadly,  this  commitment  to  truth  has  cost  lives.  Now  more  than  ever,  it's 
vitally  important  to  stand  with  those  who  report  with  a  voice  of  accuracy  and  credibility. 

Committee  to  Protect  Journalist  2014  data  (cpj.org) 

Get  mad.  Fight  back. 

Subscribe  to  newspapers. 

Newspapers  strive  to  ensure  the  free  exchange  of  information 
that  is  accurate,  fair  and  thorough.  We  fear  no  one. 


■  E&P  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  newspaper  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  promoting  its  success  and 

well-being  in  the  years  to  come.  From  time  to  time,  we  will  print  full-page  ads  such  as  this,  to  inspire  ad- 
I  niTORt^PLjnusnV.R.  vertlsing  and  marketing  ideas  —  touting  the  importance  of  ethical  journalism  and  its  value  to  democracy. 


could  be  sold  or  used  by  others? 

Delivery:  Our  carriers  know  the  fast¬ 
est,  most  efficient  ways  around  our  com¬ 
munities.  While  many  have  second  jobs 
cuid  need  to  quit  us  at  dawn,  is  there  a 
dajlime  delivery  service  opportunity  for 
some  carriers?  Many  of  our  customers 
are  elderly  and  might  need  additional 
deliveries  they  would  pay  for. 

Teaching:  The  skills  of  our  jour¬ 
nalists— vTiting,  editing,  photograph¬ 
ing  and  designing,  for  instance— are 
marketable.  Consumers  pay  for 
lessons.  L>nda.com  just  received 
$186  million  in  investment  cash. 

That  company  uses  online  \ddeos  (a 
subscription  model)  to  teach  people 
practical  business  skills.  Lynda.com 
needs  content.  Who  is  going  to  be  first 
to  offer  news  writing  skills? 

Back  End  Financials:  Finance 
departments  were  once  stacked  with 
people  who  knew  accounting,  invoic¬ 
ing,  reconciling  and  ways  to  keep  the 


financial  ship  tight.  Other  companies 
need  this  help. 

Research:  Newspaper  reporters 
and  marketing  staff  know  how  to  re¬ 
search  information  on  a  local  commu¬ 
nity  as  well  as  anyone.  As  the  economy 
gains  strength,  aren’t  there  companies 
that  want  the  latest  marketing  data 
about  your  community? 

Relationships:  Is  there  another 
industiy'^  where  you  can  send  a  letter 
to  the  boss  (editor)  and  see  it  printed 
in  the  opinion  section  within  a  couple 
of  days?  That’s  a  relationship-building 
exercise.  And  most  companies  crave 
relationships  with  customers.  News¬ 
papers  traditionally  have  not.  Building 
relationships  that  are  deeper  can  lead 
to  more  profit.  Newspaper  companies 
need  to  treasure  that  relationship  and 
deepen  it.  Sell  additional  products  and 
services  to  those  loyal  customers. 

Technology:  Your  IT  people  are 
excellent.  Mobile  apps  are  hot.  Offer 


to  be  the  app  developer  for  your  local 
community. 

Gather  people  from  each  corner  of 
your  company  and  start  a  conversa¬ 
tion  about  what  you  do  best.  Wlien 
your  ver>'  long  list  is  complete,  start 
thinking  about  how  to  leverage  those 
skills  into  related  businesses.  I  don’t 
think  any  of  the  overnight  carriers 
have  yet  figured  out  the  “I  need  it 
before  daAvn”  issue.  ■ 


Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications  firm. 
He  is  a  former  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
him  at  tim@,the2020network.com. 
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ToDfiti,  we  Al?e  ALL  PARISIANS 


JE  SUIS 
CHARLIE 

Cartoonists  respond  to 
Charlie  Hebdo  nnassacre, 
book  will  benefit 
affected  fannilies 


hen  terrorists  attacked  the  offices 

ol’tlu'  l’’rcni-h  salirical  iirw.spaix'r 
/ir  Uchdo  in  .Januaiy  and  loll  12  ponj^lo 
doacK  inoludinji;  its  odilor-in-ohiol'and 
some  ol  ils  aoolaiinod  oar- 


m 


loonisls,  many  artists  (Voin 
around  tho  world  rospondod 
to  tho  trasi,ody  \^  ith  thoir  own 
illustrations. 

Civalors  Syntlioalo,  lia.sod 
in  1  lorino.sa  Moaoh,  Calil.,  has 
put  toj;olhor  a  oolloolion  of’ 
tlu'so  polilioal  oarloons.  'I'ho 
liook  is  hoiiyu;  oiforod  as  a  namo-your-prioo  download  and 
a  minimum  donation  of  $1  is  su.u;f>o.stod.  I’roooods  from 
tho  salo  will  ho  donatod  lo  tho  families  affoolod  by  the 
aUaok. 'I'ho  oolloolion  inoludosdl  hij;h-i  o.solulion  oolor 
oarloons  by  artists  snob  as  Miko  buokovioh.  Stove  breen, 
Miohael  Ramiro/  and  Andy  Marlollo. 

'I’o  buy  your  oopy,  visit  oroatorspublishing.eom/pago.s/ 
jo_sui.s_oharlio. 


JE  SUIS 

CHARLIE 

A  Collection  of  Cartoons 
by  Creators  Syndicate 


Circulation* 

Forget  Everything 
You  Thought 
You  Knew 

Newspaper  circulation 
directors  speak  out 
about  the  demands 
and  changes 
they  see  in  their 
positions 

By  Gretchen  A.  Peck 
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CIRCULATION  AS  A  ROLE  WITHIN  THE 
NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  IS  BUT  A 
SHADOW  OF  ITS  FORMER  SELF 

KERRY  TURNER  AGREES.  AS  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR  AT  THE  FREDERICK  (MD.)  NEWS- 
POST,  SHE’S  WORKED  IN  CIRCULATION  FOR 
NEARLY  A  DECADE  NOW  AND  HAS  SEEN  THE 
JOB  GROW  INTO  A  WHOLE  NEW  SPECIES. 


r 


“As  far  as  audience  development  is  con- 
%  »  %  cerned,  one  of  the  hardest  things  is  that  none 

of  the  traditional  sales  channels  work  like  they 
did  even  one  or  two  years  ago,”  Turner  said. 
“Wdien  you’re  looking  at  growing  audience,  you 
think  of  things  like  telemarketing.  But  nobody 
has  a  home  phone  ammiore,  so  that  is  one  sales 
method  that’s  almost  completely  gone.  Kiosk  is 
another,  where  you  have  more  interest  in  larg¬ 
er  papers  than  smaller  publications  like  ours. 
So,  some  of  these  methods  are  fading,  and  that 
has  caused  us  to  get  much  better  at  targeted 
marketing  and  knowing  who  and  where  we’re 
spending  our  dollars,  so  that  it  makes  sense.” 

Mining  and  making  sense  of  data  is  also 
critical  now,  she  added.  “It  used  to  be  that  you 
could  be  very'  operations  oriented  and  do  just 
fine.  Now,  you’ve  got  be  very'  data  savvy  and 
computer-systems  savvy'.  If  you  don’t  have  that 
background,  circulation  is  going  to  be  a  very 
challenging  position.” 

Lance  Gayle  Piy'or,  vice  president,  audience 
grovth  and  distribution,  BH  Media  Group 
Publishing  Solutions  (a  Berkshire  Hathaway 
Co.),  noted  how  the  job  is  evoh'ing;  “If  you 
think  about  circulation  directors  today— and 
it  doesn’t  matter  what  size  the  newspaper  is — 
they  have  to  be  logistical  experts,  meaning  they 
have  to  know  how  to  get  things  delivered  365 
days  a  year.  They  have  to  be  part  accountant. 
They  have  to  be  a  marketing  expert,  and  now 
they  have  to  be  digital  marketing  experts.  It 
has  always  been  a  difficult  job,  but  it’s  even 
more  so  now  that  the  approaches  weVe  used 


Above:  Kerry 
Turner,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  The  Frederick 
News-Post 
Right:  Curtis  Huber, 
director,  circulation 
sales  and  marketing. 
The  Seattle  Times  Co. 


forever  in  print  are  not  as  effective  when 
selling  digital.  So  we  all  have  to  re-educate  our¬ 
selves,  and  that’s  not  a  bad  thing.” 

■[Iminate  Preiiudice 

s  newspapers  have  cautiously  entered 
this  era  of  digital  content  and  new  me- 
^  dia,  a  lot  of  old  mythology  about  reader- 
ship  and  reading  experiences  has  been  brought 
along — not  the  least  of  which  is  a  misconception 
that  young  readers  don’t  want  print  or  older 
readers  are  averse  to  technology.  Those  types 
of  demographical  prejudices  have  no  place  in 
contemporary'  audience  development 

“We  have  certainly  seen  that  not  only  are 
older  people  using  digital  technology,  they’re 
the  ones  w'ith  the  disposable  income  to  buy 
those  devices,”  said  Maria  Ravera,  rice  presi¬ 
dent  of  audience  development  at  The  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee.  “We  absolutely  have  readers 
who  are  both  younger  and  older  reading  us  in 
print  and  digital.” 

Social  media  is  another  facet  of  audience 
development  that  is  often  misunderstood.  To 
engage  greater  audiences  that  span  the  ages 
and  even  reach  beyond  the  newspaper’s  geo¬ 
graphic  zone,  publishers  have  to  leverage  social 
media  in  more  meaningful  ways.  While  sites 
like  Facebook  and  T^ritter  may  have  initially 
been  thought  of  as  just  another  channel  for 
content  distribution,  a  means  for  generating 
comments  and  sparking  conversations  with 
readers,  or  even  to  crowd  source  new's,  these 
sites  inherently  impact  circulation  too. 
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At  the  Bee,  Ravera  reported  that 
the  newspaper’s  Facebook  page  has 
a  community  of  more  than  50,000 
“likes.”  Though  the  page  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  newsroom,  the  audience- 
development  department  also  lever¬ 
ages  it  to  spread  some  buzz. 

“'Fhe  newsroom  is  a  great  partner 
for  us.  For  example,  we’ve  used  the 
F’acebook  page  to  promote  things  like  a 
special  promotional  poster  of  our  NBA 
team,  which  they  can  find  in  the  Sunday 
paper.  We  Jilso  have  a  few  social  media 
sites  that  we  oversee  directly,”  Ravera 
said.  “For  example,  our  loyalty  program 
hius  one.  Using  special  codes,  we  are 
beginning  to  build  that  community.” 

Pry^or  concurred  that  social  media 
is  an  essential  tool  for  newsrooms  and 
circulation  drivers  alike,  desennng  of 
commitment  and  subject  to  ROI. 

"We  all  need  to  do  a  better  job  with 
social  media,  not  just  ne\\^papers.  Evety 
company  is  now  tiying  to  figure  out  how 
to  utilize  it.  Here,  we  use  social  media 
to  promote  what’s  coming,  whether  it’s 


a  stoty  in  the  paper  or  an  event  we’re 
hosting,  or  some  breaking  new's.  Most 
jiapers  do  that  now,”  he  said. 

One  way  in  w'hich  circulation  teams 
can  better  deploy  social  media  strate¬ 
gies  is  by  using  the  sites  not  just  to  push 
eyeball-grabbing  content  but  to  also 
“toot  their  ow'n  horns.”  The  story  of  the 
importance  of  new'spapers  is  one  that’s 
often  untold,  and  circulation  can  lever¬ 
age  these  digital  forums  to  do  just  that 
“We  need  to  tell  our  own  stoiy'.  We 
need  to  say  to  our  readers,  in  effect  ‘You 
w'ouldn’t  know'  this  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
press  and  this  new'spaper,  in  particular.’ 
We’ve  got  to  do  that  on  social  media  and 
elsew'here,”  Piy'or  said.  “W^e’ve  got  to  get 
the  message  out  that  we’re  still  tytally 
important  in  the  communities  w'e  serN'e, 
and  then  w'e’ve  got  to  prove  it.” 

Create  a  New  Culture 

here’s  no  demdng  that  audi- 
E  ence-development  teams  have 
*  had  their  fair  share  of  chal¬ 
lenges  in  recent  years,  but  they’re 


►  Lance  Gayle  Pry- 

or,  vice  president, 

audience  growth 

and  distribution,  BH 

Media  Group  Pub- 

X 

lishing  Soiutions 

starting  to  figure  some  things  out 
as  publishing’s  Old  World  and  New' 
World  strike  a  balance. 

“We  are  starting  to  have  clarity 
around  the  transformation  of  the 
revenue  model  for  new'spapers,  w'hich 
is  clearly  moN'ing  tow'ard  a  revenue 
structure  more  reliant  on  audience- 
and  content-revenue,  versus  adver¬ 
tising  dri\'ing  it,”  said  Curtis  Huber, 
director,  circulation  sales  and  market¬ 
ing,  The  Seattle  Times  Co.  “You’re  now 
hearing  phrases  like,  ‘We’re  focusing 
on  profitable  circulation,’  and  ‘We 
need  to  make  sure  our  readership  lev¬ 
els  are  high.’  It’s  all  about  the  quality 
of  customer,  and  I  think  if  you  look  at 
the  trends  out  there,  audience  revenue 
is  beginning  to  overtake  advertising 
revenue.. .My  biggest  focus  in  planning 
for  2015  and  beyond  is  not  losing  sight 
of  the  customer— and  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  customer’s  experience. 

“In  the  print  w'orld,  we  used  to 
call  that  service,”  he  continued.  “It 
w'as  simple  and  straightforward.  We 
understood  and  perfected  it.  It  was 
about  delivery'  times  and  location,  and 
w'hen  the  customer  called,  w'hether 
w'e’d  satisfied  w'hat  they  wanted.  Did 
they  w'ant  to  stop  the  paper,  start  it,  or 
did  they  have  another  problem?  But 
w'ith  digital  content  delivery',  the  very' 
nature  of  it  has  changed.  We’re  really 
becoming  an  e-commerce  company, 
and  we  need  to  reflect  the  sensibilities 
of  that,  including  something  as  simple 
as  how  they  pay.  They  expect  certain 


"We  are 
starting  to 
have  clarity 
around  the 
transformation 
of  the  revenue 
modei  for 
newspapers.” 
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I  c-conimerce  capabilities,  so  the  user 
J  experience  isn’t  just  about  whether  or 
I  not  the  paper  arrived  on  time  and  is 
f  diy.  Now,  it’s  about  how  the  website 
J  ]>crfbrms,  whether  it  has  the  func- 
^  tionalit>'  they  need,  and  how  we  can 
J  interact  ^^^th  the  customer.  That  may 
^  he  a  phone  call  or  a  chat  or  a  special 

japp  of  some  kind.  Some  may  want  a 
live  agent,  and  of  course  we  still  sup- 
I  I  port  that,  as  well.  We’ve  got  to  make 
'  ^  sure  we  support  the  ‘old  ways’  where 
^  necessary,  while  still  gro\wng  in  new 
ways — not  just  in  our  practices  but  in 
the  technologies  and  solutions  that 
support  them.” 

Collaboration  is  also  increasingly 
critical  to  audience  development,  and 
that  may  require  some  organizational 
morphing. 

“In  the  Old  World,  we  could  sit  in  cir¬ 
culation  iuid  control  everything  around 
the  customer  experience.  We  took  care 
of  the  deliveiy,  the  customer  serxace. 
Content  was  always  part  of  it,  but  now, 
we  also  d>Tiamically  work  ^^^th  other 
depiutments,”  Huber  said.  “I  can’t  think 
of  many  initiatives  we  work  on  these 
days  that  iu'e  not  like  that.  We’ve  often 
got  somebody  ft-om  marketing  in  the 
room,  someone  from  audience.  There’s 
someone  from  product  and  IT.  Unless 
we’re  talking  about  iui  ad\'ertising-only 
]u’oject,  there’s  usually  someone  from 
content.”  llie  product  depaitment  helps 
to  efficiently  manage  these  collabora¬ 
tions,  while  ensuring  continuity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Huber. 

“In  terms  of  workplace  satisfaction, 
growth,  and  personal  development, 
this  is  the  best  era,”  he  said.  “There 
is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done,  so 
much  innovation,  so  much  to  learn. 

As  our  publisher  has  said  many  times, 
it’s  less  about  stmeture  and  hierarchy 
these  days,  and  more  about  getting  the 
nght  people  in  the  right  room  at  the 
right  time  to  solve  the  right  problem.” 


Fflf  Veur  food  box 

urner  suggests  to  her  col- 
g  leagoies  in  the  industry'  that 
*  they  embrace  some  of  the  tools 
that  can  help  make  better  sense  of  all 
the  data  coming  at  them.  Tw^o  years 
ago.  The  Frcdei'ick  News- Post  began 
talking  to  then-startup  LEAP  Media 
Solutions.  At  the  time,  the  new'spaper 
was  considering  bringing  in  a  full-time 
marketing  expert  to  join  the  circula¬ 
tion  department — someone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Turner,  who  could  make  some 
sense  of  the  information  they  were 
gathering  with  their  circulation  and 
advertising  systems. 

Two  years  later,  LEAP  Media  has 
built  a  systems  architecture  with  a 
layer  of  demographic  database,  which 
gleans  and  shares  insightful  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  that  data.  The 
results  have  been  invaluable,  said 
Turner. 

“They  helped  us  to  identify  who  are 
best  customers  are  because  they  know 
the  tjqje  of  rate  they’re  paying.  They 
know^  how  long  they’ve  been  a  reader 
and  information  like  that,  w^hich  al- 
low^s  us  to  identify  a  best-customer 
profile,  and  then  gear  our  marketing 
dollars  to  trjang  to  get  people  just  like 
them.  The  whole  concept  is  about 
making  sure  3^ou’re  spending  money  in 
the  right  place  rather  than  just  shots 
in  the  dark.  It  used  to  be  that  direct 
mail  w^as  very'  expensive  for  us,  and 
now^  w'e’re  getting  a  much  better  cost 
per  order.  And  though  we  hadn’t  been 
doing  email  marketing  before— which 
w'e  knew'^  w^as  an  issue— LEAP  Media 
has  helped  us  to  launch  that,  and 
that’s  been  huge  for  us,  both  in  terms 
of  retention  and  acquisition.” 

’furner  added  that  if  she  could  ap¬ 
peal  to  publishers  across  the  industr>f, 
it  wmild  be  to  get  them  thinking  about 
single-copy  sales  and  the  challenges 


associated  with  how^  sales  are  mea¬ 
sured  and  the  data  derived  from 
those  relationships  and  transactions. 

“I  think  that’s  somewhere  that  the 
newspaper  industry  really  needs  to 
focus  some  energ}';  looking  at  single¬ 
copy  sales  and  how  we  can  build  better 
relationships  with  the  stores.” 

iecome  a  Service 
.ndustrv  Aqam 

!  4  ata  itself  isn’t  ver)^  person- 

i  f  able,  but  it  can  reveal  a  lot 
'  of  intimate  details  about 

the  individuals  it  represents.  At  The 
Sacramento  Bee  and  its  sister  papers, 
Ravera  noted  that  data  is  increasingly 
important  and  has  transformed  the 
very  job  of  circulation  or  audience- 
development  manager. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  readers  and 
reading  habits  w'^eren’t  always  im¬ 
portant  to  customer  relations,  she 
stipulated:  “Last  year  I  was  re-reading 
Papers  of  Perm  anence— The  First  150 
Years  ofTheMcClatchy  Company, 
and  it  reminded  me  of  the  turn  of  the 
centuiy,  back  in  the  1900s  when  they 
had  circulation  boys,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  boys  who  delivered  the  paper 
would  keep  books  that  tracked  the 
houses  they’d  delivered  to,  who  lived 
there,  how’^  many  kids  they  had.  They 
kept  that  information,  and  it  w^as  used 
to  court  advertisers. 

“I  point  this  out  because  there’s  a 
misconception  that  data  is  new.  It’s  not. 
We’re  using  it  today  in  a  bigger  w^ay  than 
we  ever  have,  but  we’ve  always  used 
data  to  target  readers.  Today,  there’s 
Big  Data,  and  we  are  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  in  ways  we  never  w^ere  before. 
We’re  able  to  connect  dots  befrveen  not 
only  our  print  and  digital  readers,  but 
those  of  other  products  we’re  creating— 
whether  they’re  subscribing  to  newslet¬ 
ters,  what  their  shopping  habits  may  be, 
the  times  of  day  they  read — all  of  that. 
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And  we’ve  used  that  in  our  marketing  in 
a  much  bigger  way  than  we  ever  have.” 

All  of  this  rich  information  needs 
to  not  only  be  gathered,  but  parsed, 
made  sense  of,  and  turned  into  action¬ 
able  strateg>\  At  the  Bee,  there  are 
numerous  channels  and  systems  in 
place  for  doing  that,  including  a  legacy 
circulation  database,  information 
coming  in  from  Press+  on  digital  read¬ 
ing  habits,  as  well  as  data  gathered  by 
Salesforce  Marketing  Cloud,  an  email 
marketing  database. 

Knowledge  about  audience  and 
potential  audience  has  enabled  Ravera 
and  her  team  to  create  a  loyalty  pro¬ 
gram  (Bee  Buzz  Points)  that  rewards 
subscribers  and  even  occasional 
readers  for  interacting  with  the  news 
organization  in  some  w'ay. 


“It’s  a  points-based  system,”  Ravera 
explained.  “It’s  free,  so  it’s  not  tied  to  a 
paid  subscription.  You  can  earn  points 
based  on  different  w^ays  you  interact 
with  us.  We  offer  special  codes  in 
the  newspaper.  You  can  earn  points 
by  subscribing  to  newsletters  or  for 
\isiting  with  us  at  an  event.  We  insert 
codes  into  email  campaigns,  and  we’ve 
begun  using  trivia  questions.  We’re 
trting  to  encourage  people  to  develop 
daily  habits  with  us.  Then,  they  can 
redeem  points  for  prizes,  w'^hich  can 
be  anything  from  free  morie  tickets  to 
a  tour  of  our  newsroom  to  lunch  with 
the  publisher. 

‘The  numbers  have  been  fantastic. 
The  retention  improvement,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  new  subscribers  w^ho  start  with 
us  and  log  on  to  Bee  Buzz  Points  right 


away  versus  those  wiio  don’t  become  a 
member?  We’re  seeing  double-digital 
percentage  improvement  thanks  to 
our  loyalty  program.  It’s  really  made  a 
difference  for  us.” 

The  ver>'  culture  of  circulation  hiis 
changed  since  Ravera  began  her  career 
in  circulation,  particularly  in  recent 
years.  She  said,  ‘The  ver}'^  nature  of 
going  from  ‘circulation’  to  ‘audience’  is 
really  the  crux  of  it  because  our  focus 
now'  as  a  company  is  on  the  audience. 
There  is  much  better  cooperation,  our 
departments  working  together,  always 
looking  at  what’s  best  for  the  consum¬ 
er,  w'hat  the  consumer  wants,  what’s 
in  the  consumer’s  best  interest.  It  w'as 
like  that  before,  of  course,  but  it’s  on  a 
much  more  accelerated  course  today. 

“Just  this  w'eek,  for  example,  we 


“There  are  millions  of  dollars 
hiding  in  your  classifieds.  I 

can  show  you  how 
to  get  them.” 


Janet  DeGeorge, 

Sales  trainer  and  consultant 


Re-motivate  your  staff  to  love 
selling! 

Remove  the  fear  of  cold  calling. 

Learn  the  ABC  secrets  of 
upselling. 

Own  your  recruitment  market! 

Professionally  overcome 
objections. 

'  Sell  against  the  competition. 

'  Strengthen  private  party  sales. 

Handle  the  most  difficult 
customers. 

'  Redesign  your  Classifieds  for 
the  21st  Century. 
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NAA’S  MEDIAXCHANGE 
SET  FOR  NASHVILLE 

March  15-18 

Annual  conference  looks  to 
‘infornn,  inspire  and  invest’ 

15_\' Adrfana 


>  PCF  vice  president  of  business 
development  Joseph  Neuhof  (left) 
and  growth  and  development  vice 
president  Tom  Dressier  attend  last 
year’s  mediaXchange  conference  in 
Denver. 


>  Enjoying  the  reception  last  year  at 
The  Denver  Post  are  (left  to  right) 
Todd  Schruz,  president/CEO,  Schruz 
Communications;  Kelly  Warren-Till, 
advertising  director,  The  Virgin- 
fan  Pfiot,  Charmel  Shock-Peters, 
advertising  operations  manager.  The 
Virginian  Pfiot,  and  John  Kimball, 
managing  general  partner,  John 
Kimball  Group. 


>  Attending  last  year’s  reception: 
Michael  Clarke,  director,  major 
accounts  and  targeted  marketing. 
Bay  Area  News  Group;  Rich  Hunz, 
advertising  director,  San  Francisco 
Media  Co.;  and  Mac  Tully,  publisher 
and  CEO,  The  Denver  Post 


The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  is  taking  its  annual  medi¬ 
aXchange  conference  to  the  nation’s  country  music  capital— Nashville,  Tenn. 
on  March  15-18  at  the  Omni  Nashville  Hotel. 

NAA  director  of  communications  Sean  O’Leary  said  this  year,  the  confer¬ 
ence  \vill  focus  its  theme  on  “the  critical  role  newspaper  media  play  in  storytelling,  in 
facing  outward  to  (the)  communities  and  in  impro^ing  the  quality  of  our  lives,”  with  the 
slogan:  Informed.  Inspired.  Invested. 

“The  reason  NAA  chose  that  theme  and  slogan  is  to  reinforce  the  core  values  of 
newspaper  media.  Wliat  separates  newspaper  media  from  other  forms  of  media  is  our 
impact  in  the  community  and  the  trust  we  have  earned  from  our  readers.  As  the  indus- 
tiy  evolves,  those  values  will  guide  the  way,”  said  O’Leary. 

Sponsored  by  more  than  40  companies,  including  Athlon  Media  Group,  Gannett, 
USA  Today,  and  Cox  Media  Group,  mediaXchange  \vill  be  filled  with  opportunity  for 
newspapers  and  advertisers  to  network  and  share  ideas. 

The  conference,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  will  showcase  a  variety  of  topics  including 
information  on  how  the  millennial  generation  consumes  news,  how  to  utilize  data  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  ever  expanding  role  of  mobile  in  newspapers,  and  much  more. 

O’Leary  said  they  expect  more  than  1,100  attendees  this  year.  He  also  stated  that 
registration  for  this  year’s  conference  has  been  the  strongest  it  has  been  since  2012. 

“The  goal  of  this  year’s  conference  is  to  provide  attendees  with  best  practices  and 
key  takeaways  they  can  bring  back  with  them  to  their  newspapers,”  O’Leary  said.  “We 
altered  the  program  this  year  to  compliment  our  kejmote  speakers  and  general  sessions 
NNith  breakout  sessions  devoted  to  audience  engagement  on  Monday,  March  16,  and 
focused  on  increasing  revenue  Tuesday,  March  17.” 

Event  speakers  will  include  journalist  Martin  Karl  Schibbye,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Ethiopia  for  a  year;  Jim  Bankoff,  chainnan  and  CEO  of  Vox  Media,  who  will  discuss 
how  to  combine  quality  journalism,  brand  advertising  and  technology;  Kelly  McDon¬ 
ald,  author  of  “How  to  Market  to  People  Not  Like  You;”  Amy  Webb,  CEO  of  Webbme- 
dia  Group,  discussing  digital  strategies;  and  Marcus  Whitney,  president  of  Jumpstart 
Foundry,  who  will  discuss  how  to  integrate  digital  best  practices. 

Exhibitors  are  still  signing-up  for  booth  space,  said  O’Leary.  “There  will  be  40  booths 
for  exhibitors,  though  there  will  be  more  sponsors  than  that  at  the  show.  We’re  still  sell¬ 
ing  sponsorships.” 

mediaXchange  will  also  host  its  second  annual  Accelerator  Pitch.  The  program 
features  seven  startup  companies  with  an  opportunity  to  pitch  their  ideas  to  industry 
executives.  The  companies  include  AdHusky,  BuzzBoard,  Inc.,  Hatchback,  Laud,  Inc. 
Okanjo,  TouchCast  and  Trion  Interactive. 

In  addition  to  the  key  speakers  and  sessions,  attendees  can  look  forward  to  live  musi¬ 
cal  performances  by  Mary  Chapin  Carpenter,  Mickey  Guyton  and  Justin  Adams. 

We’re  in  Nashville  for  the  first  time,  and  we’ve  taken  advantage  of  that  with  an 
excellent  lineup  of  performers,”  O’Leary  said. 

For  more  information,  \isit  naa.org/mediaXchange. 
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met  ■\^^th  the  news  team  to  discuss 
a  particular  project,  and  a  question 
kept  coming  up,  until  we  said,  ‘Let’s 
cisk  readers!’  Within  a  couple  of  days, 


we  were  able  to  create  a  survey,  and 
within  24  hours  of  sharing  that,  w^e 
had  1,800  customers  tell  us  what  they 
thought.  That’s  powerful... Asking  the 
consumer  takes  all  of  the  1  think’  out 
of  the  equation  because  you're  starting 
with  fact-based  decisions— so  criti¬ 
cal  for  our  success  today.  Most  of  our 


committees  these  days,  particularly 
w^hen  w'e’re  launching  something 
new',  include  someone  from  finance 
in  the  room,  someone  w'ho  represents 


new's.  Advertising  and  IT  are  in  the 
room.  We’re  really  bringing  eveiy'one 
in  on  the  front  end,  designing  things 
together.” 

i’he  greatest  challenge  Ravera  faces 
in  her  role— and  she  suspects  that 
other  audience-development  profes¬ 
sionals  share  this  concern— is  tiying  to 


keep  the  scales  balanced  so  that  print 
operations  and  digital  publishing  are 
equally  ser\'ed.  ^ 

“Today,  print  is  still  ver>'  im¬ 
portant  for  us  from  a  revenue  and  J 

readership  standpoint.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  circulation  part  is  still  a  big 
part  of  our  role,”  Ravera  said.  “As 
we  evolved  into  more  of  an  audience 
focus,  now  w'e’re  dealing  with  other 
products,  as  w'cll- the  digital  ver¬ 
sion,  other  language  products,  our 
Sunday  Select,  and  specialty  publica-  ' 

tions.  So  w'e  need  to  balance  all  of 
that,  while  at  the  same  time  continu¬ 
ing  to  learn  how  to  do  a  better  job 
of  using  social  media,  how'  to  use 
new  technologies  to  help  us  acquire 
and  keep  audience.  It’s  that  balance 
betw'een  the  print  and  digital  w'orld 
that’s  the  greatest  challenge.”  ■ 


The  very  nature  of  going  from  ‘circulation’  to  ‘audience’  is  really 
the  crux  of  it  because  our  focus  now  as  a  company  is  on  the 
audience. 
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EXCEL:  THE 
SWISS  ARMY 
KNIFE  FOR 
PRODUCTION 
METRICS 

The  program  isn’t  just  for  bookkeepers 
and  controllers  anymore 


ere  it  not  for  the 

elegant  use  of  a 
tired-old  instrument 
of  measurement  and 
reporting,  I’d  still  be  banging  my  head 
o\'er  w'hy  my  packaging  center  couldn’t 
seem  to  notch  up  sustainable  improve¬ 
ments  in  producthity.  Instead,  that 
learn  is  consistently  posting  15  to  20 
percent  gains—  and  climbing— in  its 
overall  net  throughput  speeds  since 


the  launch  of  an  initiative  last  fall. 
Goals  that  were- at  the  time— wdely 
thought  unachievable  are  within  grasp 
eight  months  earlier  than  the  most 
optimistic  of  us  had  predicted. 

These  arc  sa\angs  I  gladly  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  machine  leads,  mechanics 
and  inserters  who  made  it  happen, 
and  their  department  manager  who 
showed  them  how.  For  my  part,  I  was 
merel_v  on  the  sidelines,  wa^'ing  my  Ex- 


►  Figure  1:  The  end-of-shift  reports  from 
our  packaging  operators  feed  a  packaging 
scorecard  and  reports  summary  data  of  insert 
productivity  for  the  month-in-progress. 

cel  spreadsheets  like  pom-poms. 

I’ve  been  a  productivity  zealot  for 
most  of  my  newspaper  career  and  am 
an  evangelist  for  the  unorthodox  use 
of  Excel  as  the  S\Aass  Ai'my  knife  of  any 
good  production/technology  execu¬ 
tive.  Seventeen  years  ago  this  month, 
my  first  byline  published  in  E^P  was 
about  this  verj^  subject,  and  it’s  never 
been  more  important  than  it  is  today— 
with  the  imposition  of  extreme  process 
and  expense  control  made  necessar}^ 
by  pressures  on  the  industr}^— to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  available  tools. 

Three  newspapers  and  half  a  career 
later.  I’m  still  finding  novel  ways  to 
create  and  deploy  spreadsheet  tools 
that  would  make  many  controllers’ 
heads  spontaneously  explode.  One  of 
my  former  CFO  colleagues— othenvise 
a  power  user  with  en\iable  Excel  au¬ 
thoring  skills— liked  to  refer  to  some  of 
my  more  complicated  time-manage¬ 
ment  workbooks  as  “voodoo.”  Wliat 
I’m  describing,  though,  is  neither 
cultish  pseudoscience  nor  a  techno¬ 
logical  specialt)'’  conceptually  beyond 
anyone  who  isn’t  a  spreadsheet  savant. 
Some  of  the  concepts  are  simply  alien 
to  anybody  who  hasn’t  had  the  need  to 
dig  into,  for  example,  how  to  calculate 
elapsed  time  when  a  production  mn 
starts  before  midnight  and  ends  after. 

Excel  in  productivity 

For  a  useful  productivity  initiative, 
the  trick  is  in  combining  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  performance  metrics  would 
be  useful  to  capture,  figuring  out  a 
low-maintenance  and  accurate  way  to 
capture  them,  and  then  embellishing  the 
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Packaging  Scorecard  -  January  2015 

B«gln  4  End  DM 

Total  Runt 

AwgOoal 

AugYMd 

%«fOoal 

Week  1 

1^/2015 

42 

9  849 

/./&4 

79% 

Glob* 

1 

10B62 

6.671 

80% 

ObMfvor  Smh 

A 

9.148 

5.398 

59% 

WSN  Sun 

4 

9.517 

9.157 

96% 

Obftofvor 

9 

9  661 

7.122 

74% 

WSN 

14 

10.202 

8.920 

67% 

Paragid* 

2 

9.963 

6.038 

61% 

EttamMt 

t 

9.815 

6.300 

64% 

Sandspur 

2 

10.826 

U042 

111% 

Ft.Bngg 

1 

9.963 

8.326 

84% 

IwMina 

3 

4.750 

6.351 

134% 

Oth*r 

2 

11.100 

8.007 

72% 

Olobd 

1 

10.852 

8.671 

80% 

OI>»*rv*rW*d 

1 

9.400 

9.521 

101% 

1 

BMln4EndDM» 

1 

1 

lum'nm 

%dfa*% 

Week  2 

1/9^15 

39 

9  537 

9.023 

99% 

l.'ISTOlS 

Glob* 

1 

ia2so 

8021 

78% 

ObMrvtr  Sun 

4 

8.779 

7.376 

84% 

WSN  Sun 

2 

6^ 

5.524 

67% 

ObMrvor 

13 

9  659 

8840 

92% 

WSN 

9.866 

9606 

97% 

Pingida 

10.200 

11886 

117% 

Eafndili 

1 

9,200 

8.858 

96% 

Sandtpur 

1 

10.566 

11  376 

108% 

Ft  ENmop 

9.963 

7.468 

75% 

Nranna 

3 

S.OOO 

6.418 

128% 

Otfwr 

8.500 

0,797 

103% 

Glob* 

1 

10  250 

8.021 

78% 

ObMfv*rWbd 

2 

9.400 

9.069 

97% 

SdgIn&EndDMt 

TVMRam 

AvgOori 

AvgYWrt 

%cirooti 

Weeks 

l/l6/20tS 

19 

9.429 

9.068 

96% 

1/22/2015 

Glob* 

0 

0O(V/O1 

POVAX 

dcxv/w 

ObMHv*r  Sun 

0 

t/ON/Q} 

■  «XV/0f 

'  #or//oi 

WSN  Sun 

3 

9.531 

8990 

94% 

ObMfvor 

3 

9.970 

8.410 

84% 

WSN 

9 

10167 

9.958 

96% 

ParagSd* 

0 

«XV/01 

’  «D<V«1 

'  #CHV/0» 

EsMntiN* 

0 

0O(V/Of 

SOtViOl 

■  SOfV/Ot 

Sandspur 

10800 

12616 

117% 

FtBnM 

10,111 

9.231 

61% 

Iwdiiiia 

2 

4,313 

5.663 

131% 

OdMT 

3 

9.400 

8.215 

87% 

Glob* 

0 

'  #0(V/01 

'  #av/0f 

'  #0(V/0t 

ObMTvorWod 

9,800 

8.516 

87% 

B*ab*4EfidD*t* 

TsttlRuns 

MMQQoat 

AugVMd 

Total 

1/2/2015 

100 

9647 

6.519 

wm 

TTVZO-ib 

Glob* 

2 

10,556 

6.346 

79% 

Ot>«*rv*r  Sun 

8.963 

6,387 

71% 

WSN  Sun 

9 

9.242 

6.294 

90% 

Ob**rv*f 

26 

9.697 

8,170 

84% 

wsb 

31 

10.105 

9.399 

93% 

ParagSd* 

10.061 

8.961 

89% 

EsMRdal* 

2 

9,507 

7.579 

80% 

Sandspur 

10.752 

12.019 

112% 

Ft.  Bragg 

10.000 

6.122 

61% 

hsanna 

8 

4,734 

6.204 

131% 

Othor 

7 

9.629 

8.322 

86% 

Glob* 

2 

10556 

8.346 

79% 

Obs*rv*rW*d 

9.500 

9.054 

95% 

rcpoiting  to  provide  statistics  and 
trends  while  the  information  is  still 
fi-esh,  relevant  and  actionable.  Post¬ 
ing  yesterday’s  performance  and  a 
mnning  tally  for  the  month  ought 
to  be  about  as  easy  and  rewarding 
as  retrie\dngyour  first  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  morning.  If  you’re  commu¬ 
nicative  that  early— \vithout  your 
caffeine  infusion  fully  absorbed— it 
makes  for  a  worthwhile  conversa¬ 
tion  starter  with  your  production 
leads,  too. 

A  pet  peeve  of  mine— and  I’ve 
seen  this  to  some  extent  at  all 
of  the  larger  newspapers  where 
I’ve  worked — is  the  prevalence  of 
emailed  end-of-shift  reports  that 
represent  a  barrage  of  informa¬ 
tion:  often  redundant,  sometimes 
contradictoiy,  frequently  absent 
any  meaningful  context,  and 
always  in  danger  of  being  acciden¬ 
tally  shunted,  unread,  into  a  folder 
where  emails  go  to  die.  If  your 
plateroom,  pressroom,  packaging 
center  and  distribution  teams  are 
all  keyboarding  press  start  and 
finish  times  independently  from 
different  clocks  that  don’t  agree; 
if  none  of  their  reports  provide  a 
complete  story  about  what  trans¬ 
pired  across  all  production  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  given  shift;  and  worst 
of  all,  if  it’s  a  separate,  manual 
effort  to  consolidate  the  statistics 
from  individual  shifts  into  a  sum¬ 
mary  report  that  tracks  history  and 
identifies  trends,  you  should  at  least 
be  relieved  to  know  you’re  not  alone, 
and  that  you  have  a  huge  potential  for 
improvement. 

Scratch  the  surface,  though,  and 
you’ll  also  probably  find  that  the 
author  of  your  end-of-shift  reports 
didn’t  know  how  to  write  logical  cell 
functions  in  Excel,  so  your  shift  lead¬ 
ers  are  manually  entering  whether  a 
deadline  was  missed  or  met.  They  may 
be  mentally  calculating  and  manually 
entering  how  man}'’  minutes  late  they 
started  or  finished  a  run,  for  want  of  a 


^  Figure  2:  Summary  data  from  our  end- 
of-shift  reports  give  management  and  the 
packaging  team  a  snapshot  of  how  we’re 
doing  overall.  The  “voodoo”  of  nested 
Lookup/Match  and  array  of  formulas  make 
this  scorecard  possible  without  overburden¬ 
ing  the  staff. 

simple  time  formula  to  calculate  that 
detail  for  them.  The  truly  conscien¬ 
tious  and  most  well-meaning  among 
them  may  be  highlighting  workflow 
deviations  Avith  colorized  cell  back¬ 
grounds  or  bolded  text  for  emphasis, 
when  that  is  also  a  very  simple  feature 
in  Excel  (conditional  formatting)  used 
to  enhance  the  application’s  value  as  a 
reporting  tool. 


If  the  very  effort  of  report¬ 
ing  detracts  from  shift  leaders’ 
attentiveness  to  what’s  occurring 
on  the  production  floor,  you're 
missing  out  on  the  true  value 
prortded  by  Excel. 

Excel  in  packaging 

I  offer  by  way  of  example  a 
packaging  end-of-shift  report 
(Figure  1).\  modified  and  modi¬ 
fied  again  so  that  even  though  1 
added  data  entry  points  for  setup 
times  and  gross  pieces,  the  work 
necessary  to  fill  out  the  form  was 
reduced.  Pop-up  lists  for  the  job 
name,  operator  name,  machine 
t}pe  and  machine  configuration 
were  added,  simplifying  data  entiy' 
and  assuring  unifoimiU';  time  for¬ 
mulas  were  e.xploited  for  run  dura¬ 
tion  and  productivity  calculations; 
the  data  entry  cells  (in  yellow) 
were  placed  in  tab  order  and  all 
other  cells  locked,  so  shift  leaders 
could  tab  through  the  sheet,  enter¬ 
ing  data,  without  concern  about 
overwriting  critical  formulas. 

More  importantly,  the  form  was 
linked  to  a  summary  sheet  that 
consolidates  packaging  perfor¬ 
mance  across  multiple  shifts, 
accumulating  running  productiv¬ 
ity  results  for  the  month  (Figure 
2).  Using  nested  array  formulas 
and  lookup/match  functions  (the 
“voodoo”  to  which  my  former  colleague 
was  referring),  I’m  able  to  report  prog¬ 
ress  toward  net  throughput  goals  that 
my  packaging  manager  and  I  negotiated 
early  on  (Figures).  The  net  throughput 
goal  (in  thousands  per  hour)  is  a  float¬ 
ing  target,  depending  upon  insert  load, 
machine  type  and  setup  configuration 
(single-  or  double-out)  on  any  given  run, 
but  we  can  show  broader  trends  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  performance  as  a  percentage 
of  that  goal.  Where  we  were  achieving 
78  percent  of  goal  in  September,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  hit  89  percent  by  December, 
and  have  had  indhidual  weeks  in  both 
December  and  January  in  which  we 
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Net  Throughput  Goals 


Figure  3:  Net  throughput  goals  for  our  632, 
630,  and  SLS-1000  inserters  in  single-out 
and  double-out  mode.  Plus,  recommended 
crew  sizes  depending  upon  insert  toad. 


632  Inserter, 
Single-Out 


Kount 

Project 

Yield 
(per  hour) 

Crew 

Size 

1 

11.000 

5 

2 

10.852 

5 

3 

10.704 

6 

4 

10,556 

6 

5 

10,407 

7 

6 

10,259 

7 

7 

10,111 

8 

8 

9,963 

8 

9 

9,815 

9 

10 

9,667 

9 

11 

9,519 

10 

12 

9,370 

10 

13 

9.222 

11 

14 

9,074 

11 

15 

8,926 

12 

16 

8.778 

12 

17 

8,630 

13 

18 

8,481 

13 

19 

8,333 

14 

20 

8,185 

14 

21 

8,037 

15 

22 

7,889 

15 

23 

7,741 

16 

24 

7,593 

16 

25 

7,444 

17 

26 

7,296 

17 

27 

7,148 

18 

28 

7,000 
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632  Inserter, 
Double-Out 

jmseit 

K^unt 

Project 

Yield 

(per  hour) 

Crew 

Size 

1 

22,000 

9 

2 

21,250 

9 

3 

20,050 

11 

4 

19,750 

11 

5 

19,000 

13 

6 

18,250 

13 

7 

17.500 

15 

8 

16,750 

15 

9 

16,000 

17 

lO 

15,250 

17 

11 

14,500 

19 

12 

13,750 

19 

13 

13.000 

21 

630  Inserter, 
Single-Out 


Protect  1 

llnsert 

t;Count 

Yield 
(per  hour) 

Crew 

Size 

1 

11,000 

5 

2 

10,800 

5 

3 

10,600 

6 

4 

10,400 

6 

5 

10,200 

7 

6 

10,000 

7 

7 
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8 

8 
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8 

9 
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9 

10 

9,200 

9 

11 
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10 

12 

8,800 

10 

13 

8,600 

11 

14 

8,400 

11 

15 
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12 

16 
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12 

17 

7.800 

13 

18 
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13 

19 
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14 

20 

7,200 

14 

21 

7,000 

15 

SLS-1000, 

Single-Out 

Mnsert 

^Count 

Project 

Yield 
(per  hour) 

Crew 

Size 

1 

6,000 

5 

2 

5,625 

5 

3 
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6 

4 
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6 

5 

4,500 

7 

6 
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7 

7 
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8 

8 
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8 

9 

3,000 

9 

630  Inserter, 
Double-Out 


.Insert 

^Count 

Project 
Yield 
(per  hour) 

Crew 

Size 

1 

22.000 

9 

2 

20.875 

9 

3 

19,750 

n 

4 

18,625 

11 

5 

17,500 

13 

6 

16,375 

'13 

7 

15,250 

15 

8 

14,125 

15 

9 

13,000 

17 

achie\'ed  results  as  high  as  95  percent. 

When  (not  if)  we  start  hitting  our 
net  throughput  goals  on  a  regular 
bcisis,  we’ll  nudge  the  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  upward  for  each 
machine  and  challenge  the  packaging 
operators  and  their  teams  to  achieve 
the  new  targets. 

However,  before  we  start  raising  the 
bar  on  net  throughput  goals,  there  \Nall 
also  be  the  matter  of  refining  staffing 
levels.  None  of  what  has  been  accom- 
jilished  so  far  in  the  packaging  center 
has  been  the  result  of  throwing  people 
at  the  problem.  That  ceitainlj^  would 
have  been  easy  to  do:  station  one  per¬ 
son  at  evert'^  hopper  and  a  mob  down¬ 
stream  from  the  stacker;  turn  up  the 
run  speed;  and  turn  off  miss/double 
detection  on  the  inserter  controller. 
The  result  would  be  shorter  shifts,  but 
no  labor  saHngs.  The  circulation  and 
advertising  directors  might  also  have  a 
few  things  to  say  about  this  approach 
after  the  calls  started  pouring  in. 

Excel  with  your  employees 

You’ll  notice  in  Figure  3  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  setting  goals  for  net  through¬ 
put,  there  is  accompanying  guidance 
for  appropriate  staffing,  and  that  the 
body  count  also  slides  wth  the  insert 
load.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Since  w^e  have  all  the  variables  w'e 
need  (run  quantiri’^,  projected  pieces 
per  hour  and  body  count),  it  isn’t 
a  leap  to  calculate  total  projected 
man  hours  by  run  and  compare  that 
number  to  actuals  from  the  end-of- 
shift  reports.  In  that  way,  w'e’re  able 
to  deliver  a  true  producthity  metric: 
pieces  per  man  hour. 

h’or  my  paper,  with  some  40  insert 
inns  per  wnek  (many  of  them  com¬ 
mercial  print  runs  that  are  deadline 
driven),  the  challenge  in  refining 
staffing  will  be  to  reorder  runs,  wiiere 
possible.  Each  shift  will  need  to  begin 
with  runs  that  are  heavy  on  insert 
loads  (and  body  count)  and  part-time 
employees  will  need  to  be  sent  home 
as  the  load  lightens,  later  in  the  day. 
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My  packaging  manager  and  his  shift  leaders  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them.  My  E.\cel  sheet  stands  ready  to  tell 
us  how  we’re  doing. 

To  be  sure,  manj'^  paekaging  centers  are  tracking  pieces 
per  man  hour,  but  what  I  think  is  novel  here  is  that  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  on  a  more  granular  basis,  we’re  keeping  running 


Scratch  the  surface,  though,  and  you’ll  also 
probably  find  that  the  author  of  your  end-of-  . 
shift  reports  didn’t  know  how  to  write  logical 
cell  functions  in  Excel. 


tabs  on  it  and  can  act  upon  our  obser\'ations  promptly,  and 
none  of  this  has  come  with  an  undue  burden  to  me  or  my 
supeivisoiy  team. 

An  entirely  dift’erent  but  no  less  useftil  implementation  of 
an  Excel  spreadsheet  solution  is  one  I  built  for  doing  skills 
iissessments  in  my  pressroom.  I’ve  used  this  at  two  difterent 
papers  to  analyze  the  relative  skill  sets  of  my  press  operators, 
helping  guide  me  in  decisions  about  wage  equity,  performance 
coaching  and  career  counseling,  training  needs  and  opportu¬ 
nities,  shift  realignments,  and  staff  reductions. 

This  is  not  appropriate  for  (or  a  replacement  of)  an  an¬ 
nual  review,  but  with  names  excluded,  it  can  be  supplemen¬ 
tal  to  that  conversation. 

Constructed  originally  for  a  shift  consolidation  and  staff' 
reduction  project  I  orchestrated  at  another  paper,  it  helped 
me  make  better  decisions  for  my  emploj'^er  and  justify  to 
the  HR  director’s  satisfaction  that  my  actions  wouldn’t 
leave  the  company  vulnerable  to  spurious  claims  of  unfair¬ 
ness.  More  recently,  Tv^e  used  it  to  support  the  argument 
for  wage  equity  adjustments  for  apprentice-lev'el  operators 
wiiose  skills  were  outpacing  their  compensation. 

1  started  by  asking  the  pressroom  manager  for  a  laundry 
list  of  press-specific  skills  he  expected  of  his  journey-level 
operators,  e.g.  setting  folder,  roll  tending,  registration, 
building  impositions.  Webbing  the  press,  etc.  He  pro¬ 
vided  30-plus  skills  for  assessment,  and  we  grouped  them 
into  three  categories:  maintenance,  press  operation,  and 
mcchanical/electrical.  I  added  an  “other”  category  to  assess 
things  like  attention  to  detail,  attitude,  teamwork,  commu¬ 
nications,  initiatwe,  etc. 

Hcised  on  the  goals  I  had  for  my  department  and  the  needs 
the  publisher  had  articulated  for  the  company,  I  assigned  a 
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3  QUESTIONS  WITH... 

Chris  Johnston,  director  of  production 

for  the  Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group 

What  has  been  your  greatest 
challenge  and  how  did  you 
overcome  It? 

My  greatest  challenge  has  been 
groNving  our  commercial  print 
revenue.  In  late  2010, 1  accepted 
responsibility  for  commercial  print 
sales,  and  together  with  the  sales 
manager,  we  devised  a  strategy 
and  began  the  implementation.  It 
wasn’t  easy.  We  had  to  sharpen  our 
locus,  address  quality  issues  and  get 
buy-in  from  the  production  crew. 
Within  a  few  months,  we  were  well 
on  our  way,  and  now,  three-and-a- 


half  years  later,  we  have  more  than 
doubled  our  commercial  print  busi¬ 
ness.  I  owe  my  team  many  thanks 
for  our  success. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future 
of  print  production? 

I  believe  we  wll  continue  to  see 
the  erosion  of  traditional  print  media 
as  more  of  the  available  advertising 
dollars  migrate  to  digital.  This  means 
production  facilities  will  need  to 
adjust  with  the  market,  be  forward- 
thinking  and  look  to  other  avenues  to 
generate  revenue. 


What  printing  technologies 
are  you  most  excited  about? 

I’m  excited  to  see  what  new 
technologies  are  coming  that  will 
allow  print  facilities  to  become 
more  efficient,  produce  higher 
quality  and  allow  us  to  change 
with  the  market. 

Chris  Johnston  has  been  in  the 
printing  industry  for  19  years,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  roll  tender,  then  press  opera¬ 
tor,  distribution  manager,  production 
manager,  and  now  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Sierra  Nevada  Media 
Group  in  Carson  City,  Nev. 


})riority  to  each  skill  that  would  give  it 
more  or  less  weight  in  comparison  to 
the  others.  Then  1  iisked  the  pressroom 
manager  and  shift  leaders  to  score  their 
employees  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  in  each 
area  of  iissessment. 

Bar  chajrts  made  it  a  cinch  to  see  how 
the  ojierators  stacked  up  against  each 
other  in  specific  categories,  and  overall. 
Beaiuse  some  of  our  newer,  apprentice- 
level  employees  scored  ven'^  high  in 
motivation,  attitude  and  teamwork, 
and  because  1  tended  to  weigh  those 
work-ethic  chai'acteristics  ven'  high,  the 
results  in  the  case  of  my  shift  consolida- 
tion/staft' reduction  made  a  persuasive 
ciise  for  retaining  my  strongest  ap- 
jirentices  in  preference  to  our  weaker 
operators  who  demonstrated  attitude 
and  motivational  deficiencies. 

1  should  note:  seniority  was  not 
a  skill  upon  which  we  evaluated  the 
team,  and  it  didn’t  play  a  part  in  our 
detenninations. 

I'll  chalk  up  another  win  for  a  great 
measurement  and  reporting  tool  and 
its  abilifi'  to  help  sidestep  the  “yeah, 
huts  ...”  and  ‘what  ifs  ...”  that  might 
have  othenrise  derailed  the  optimum 


outcome  for  the  paper. 

More  recently,  I  added  a  grid  to 
the  spreadsheet  that  calculates  a 
skill-to-w'age  ratio  for  each  opera- 


Bar  charts  made  it  a  cinch  to  see 
how  the  operators  stacked  up 
against  each  other  in  specific 
categories,  and  overall 


f 

tor,  comparing  him  to  a  designated 
model  employee  and  determining  (for 
my  benefit)  w'hether  the  operator  is 
over-or  under-paid  by  comparison, 
and  by  how^  much.  This  is  not  a  tool 
I’d  use  to  broadly  adjust  compensation 
across  a  department,  since  there  are 
ahvays  w^age  inequities  and  address¬ 
ing  them  is  not  ahvays  possible,  but  it 
did  highlight  for  me  w^here  and  from 
w'-hoin  w^e  w^ere  getting  a  lot  of  value 
for  our  money,  and  w^here  and  from 
w'hom  that  wasn’t  so  much  the  case.  It 


has  helped  inform  me  about  the  merit 
of  wage  adjustment  requests  as  they 
arise  so  I  can  be  selective  about  those 
I  might  pitch  to  my  publisher.  I’ve  also 
used  it  to  turn  the  question  on  its  head, 
ad\ising  an  employee  or  two  wftere  they 
need  to  grow'  and  add  value  before  I’ll  go 
to  bat  for  them  on  a  wage  adjustment. 
One  operator  w'ho  took  that  advice 
seriously  is  now'  an  assistant  shift 
supendsor.  A  win  for  us  both! 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  how' 
I’ve  used  Excel  to  keep  running  track 
of  on-time  press  starts  and  finishes, 
build  elaborate  tools  for  estimating 
commercial  print  jobs  and  generat¬ 
ing  quotes,  and  assist  in  managing 
our  paper  inventor)'  and  resupply. 
But  some  of  these  solutions  are 
more  tailor-made  for  our  needs  than 
universal. 

As  usual,  I  invite  my  peers  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  solutions.  Look  me 
up  on  Linkedln.com.  ■ 

W.  Eric  Schult  is  the  operations  direc¬ 
tor  at  The  Fayetterille  (N.C.)  Obsen'er. 
Contact  him  on  LinkedlTi.com  or  at 
Schulte  @,fayobserver.  com. 
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REPORTER’S  PRIVILEGE 

Lessons  learned  fronn  protecting 
anonynnous  sources 


BY  KEN  SCHMETTERER 


olice  found  the 
bodies  of  Eric 
Giover  and  Ter¬ 
rance  Rankins,  iife- 
iess  and  hooded  with 
piastic  bags,  strangied  after 
being  iuredintoahousein 
Met,  Hi.  Four  suspects  con¬ 
fessed  to  poiiceshortiy  thereafter.  Two 
discussed  having  sex  on  the  corpses  of 
their  victims.  Another  ieft  to  take  her 
child  to  a  babysitter  before  returning. 
The  four  also  discussed  dismember¬ 
ing  the  bodies  to  hide  their  crime. 

The  gruesome  details  were  set  forth 
in  police  reports  obtained  by  reporter 
Joseph  Hosey  and  described  in  articles 
hepublishedonPatch.com. 


Once  in  court,  the  defendants  secured  a  gag  order, 
limiting  further  disclosures  about  the  case  by  la\v>'ers 
and  law  enforcement.  Then  one  defendant.  Bethany 
McKee,  sought  to  force  Hosey  to  turn  over  his  files  on 
the  case,  identify  his  confidential  source,  and  explain 
how  he  obtained  the  police  reports. 

McKee’s  request  posed  a  profound  professional  threat 
to  Hosey  and  to  journalists  across  the  countr>^  If  a 
defendant  (or  prosecutor)  can  force  disclosure  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  source’s  identity,  other  sources  ^^^ll  be  reluctant 
to  confide  in  journalists,  restricting  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  critical  to  journalists  who  A\T*ite  about  important 
public  matters. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  states  “Congress  shall  make  no  law.. .abridging 
the  freedom...  of  the  press...”  In  a  1972  case,  the  U.S. 
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Supreme  Court  considered  whether 
tlie  hirst  Amendment  sliields  report- 
c-i  s  from  having  to  testify  to  a  grand 
juiy  about  their  work  and  sources.  The 
reporters  argued  that  a  constitutional 
right  to  publish  news  implies  a  corre¬ 
sponding  right  to  news,  a  right 

that  would  be  threatened  by  forced 
disclosure  of  sources.  'J'hey  sought  to 
recjuire  those  seeking  such  testimony 


to  show  a  compelling  need  for  it  and 
an  inabilify  to  secure  the  information 
by  other  means.  The  Court  held,  how¬ 
ever,  that  reporters  had  no  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  refuse  to  testify. 

The  niling  alarmed  defenders  of 
the  press,  and  many  states  adopted 
statutes  prortding  additional  protec¬ 
tions.  Illinois  adopted  such  a  statute, 
barring  courts  from  forcing  reporters 


to  disclose  their  sources  unless  certain 
requirements  are  met.  Those  seeking 
to  compel  disclosure  must  identify 
the  specific  information  sought,  its 
relevancy  to  the  proceeding,  and  the 
public  interest  that  would  be  harmed 
xNathout  disclosure.  The  court  must 
consider  the  nature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  the  merits  of  the  claim  or  defense, 
the  relevancy  of  the  information. 


and  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
information  by  means  less  intrusive 
to  reporters.  Further,  state  or  federal 
secrets  cannot  be  compromised,  other 
available  sources  of  information  must 
be  exhausted,  and  disclosure  must  be 
essential  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

McKee  sought  to  divest  Hosey  of  his 
reporter’s  pri\alege.  She  argued  that 
disclosure  of  Hosey ’s  source  would 


protect  her  right  to  a  fair  trial;  that  if 
the  leak  occurred  during  the  grand 
jun>'  investigation  then  grand  jury  se¬ 
crecy  rules  were  \aolated;  and  that  if  a 
kmyer  was  Hosey ’s  source  that  law\'er 
would  have  rtolated  discovery'  mles. 
McKee  also  claimed  that  disclosure 
could  reveal  perjury'  by  a  government 
witness  because  the  prosecutors, 
public  defenders  and  Joliet  police 
officers  filed  court-mandated  affida- 
\'its  deriN'ing  that  each  was  Hosey ’s 
sour'ce.  Circuit  Judge  Kinney  accepted 
McKee’s  argirments  and  added  one 
moi'e,  noting  that  Hosey  (who  had 
WTitten  a  book  on  com'icted  wfe-killer 
Drew  Peterson)  had  “the  potential  for 
financial  gains  that  come  from  one 
reporter  outgaining  this  information 
sooner  than  other  reporters... to  author 
books  (and)  screenplays.’’  Hosey  was 
oi'dered  to  testify.  After  refusing  to 
do  so,  he  was  held  in  contempt  and 
threatened  u'ith  fines  and  jail. 

On  appeal,  Hosey  raised  several 
ar  guments.  Hosey ’s  source  informa¬ 
tion  was  relevant— not  to  McKee’s 
guilt  or  innocence— but  to  specula¬ 
tion  aboirt  collateral  matters.  Wlien 
Hosey  received  the  police  report,  no 
gag  order  was  in  place  and  no  law 
prevented  the  police  from  disclosing 
what  was,  after  all,  a  public  record.  No 
public  interest  required  divestiture  of 
Hosey ’s  privilege;  McKee’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  and  an  unbiased  jury'  would 
not  be  indicated  by  forcing  Hosey 
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to  dhoilge  his  source.  McKee  failed 
to  exhaust  all  other  options  to  get  the 
information.  She  did  not,  for  example, 
subpoena  Joliet  Police  Department 
officials  to  testify  about  who  had  ac¬ 
cess  to,  and  who  may  have  disclosed, 
police  reports.  Further,  the  trial  judge 
did  not  consider  an  additional  com¬ 
mon  law  right— the  “special  vdtness 
doctrine”— which  protects  reporters 
against  forced  testimony  unless  the 
information  is  necessary  to  the  case. 

Hosey’s  testimony  plainly  was  not 
necessary  to  McKee’s  case.  Indeed, 
McKee  demanded  that  her  trial  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  Judge  Kinney’s  announced 
retirement  took  effect,  a  strateg>^  that 
gTiaranteed  her  trial  would  be  over 
before  the  Appellate  Court  even  decided 
whether  Hosey  was  properly  divested  of 
his  reporter’s  pririlege. 

The  Illinois  Appellate  Court  re¬ 
versed  Judge  BCinney  and  vacated  the 


contempt  order.  The  court  held  that 
Hosey’s  source  was  relevant,  at  most, 
to  matters  collateral  to  McKee’s  guilt 
or  innocence,  an  insufficient  basis  to 
divest  Hosey  of  his  privilege.  The  Ap¬ 
pellate  Court  did  not  address  the  other 
grounds  Hosey  raised  on  appeal. 

The  narrow  basis  of  the  Appellate 
Court  ruling  should  not  diminish  the 
significance  of  this  case,  or  the  threat 
to  journalists  posed  by  the  lower 
court’s  ruling.  Anonymous  sources  are 
essential  to  the  work  of  journalists. 

As  Illinois  courts  have  recognized,  the 
reporter’s  privilege  evolved  from  the 
recognition  that  compelled  disclosure 
of  a  source’s  identity  compromises 
the  media’s  First  Amendment  right  to 
freely  gather  and  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation.  It  assures  a  more  informed 
public  and  allows  reporters  to  seek 
the  truth  \rithout  fear  that  sources  of 
information  will  be  cut  off  by  unneces- 


sar>'^  disclosures.  Ultimately,  it  permits 
the  public  to  receive  complete,  unfet¬ 
tered  information. 

Hosey  faced  the  veiy^  real  threat  of 
jail  for  refusing  to  reveal  information 
irrelevant  to  McKee’s  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence.  A  case  that  invokes  the  mere 
possibility  that  source  disclosure  could 
be  relevant  to  some  collateral  matter 
(“off  topic”  as  even  the  trial  judge  ob¬ 
served)  is  not  worthy  of  such  a  threat 
to  Hosey  or  any  other  journalist  in  this 
country.  Reporters’  pririlege  laws  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  as  well  as  reporters— 
they  should  be  vigilantly  enforced.  ■ 

Ken  SchmettercT  is  a  partner  in  the 
Chicago  office  qf'DLA  Piper.  He  and 
senior  associate  Joe  Roselius  represented 
reporter  Joseph  Hosey  in  the  case  cap¬ 
tioned  as  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  v. 
Bethany  McKee  in  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Court— Third  Appellate  District. 
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P  At  last  year’s  conference,  Larry  Kramer, 
president  and  publisher  of  USA  Today 
answers  a  question  from  moderator 
Kathy  Haley  of  NetNewsCheck  during  the 
keynote  luncheon. 


*  P  Rich  Parker  (standing)  and  Glenn  Gross 
of  Agfa  Graphics  attend  a  past  show. 


P  The  Muller  Martini  grippers  off  its  SL 
S3000  inserting  system  were  on  display 
on  the  edge  of  the  company’s  booth  at 
America  East  2014. 


►  Attending  last  year,  Pete  Lewis  of 
NEWSCYCLE  Solutions  shows  off  a  chart 
that  shows  500  media  companies  worid- 
wide  using  their  services. 


AMERICA  EAST 
RETURNS  MARCH 
30-APRIL 1 


Newspaper  industry  leaders 

will  convene  in  Hershey,  Pa.  for 
the  2015  America  East  Media 
Business  and  Technologj'^  Confer¬ 
ence  March  30  to  April  1.  Administered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  NewsMedia  Assoeiation 
and  several  co-sponsoring  associations,  the 
annual  conference  focuses  on  maximizing 
print  profit  and  generating  new  digital  rev¬ 
enue.  Last  year,  more  than  900  registered 
participants  attended,  and  ^^ce  president  of 
association  sendees  Tricia  Greyshock  antici- 
]:)ates  an  even  better  turnout. 

This  year’s  kejmote  speaker  Earl  J.  Wilkinson,  executive  director  and  CEO 
of  the  International  News  Media  Association,  tvill  speak  about  the  news  me¬ 
dia  outlook  for  2015  and  the  new  multi-platform  brands  that  now  exist  in  the 
industry. 

New  this  year,  America  East  has  collaborated  ^^dth  360  Media  Alliance  to 
help  tailor  the  programming.  This  year’s  program  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
including  a  social  media  boot  camp,  using  Big  Data  to  increase  circulation,  at¬ 
tracting  niillennials,  and  managing  a  cutting-edge  sales  force. 

“It’s  a  chance  to  broaden  our  business  and  technology  track  by  adding  a 
circulation  track,”  Greyshock  said.  “It  also  opens  more  opportunities  with  our 
attendees  and  exhibitors.” 

PNA  president  Teri  Henning  said  she  was  excited  about  topics  like  rideo  and 
mobile,  both  addi’essing  the  new'^kind  of  business  models  in  today’s  emiron- 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  the  show^  won’t  lose  focus  of  its  technolog>'  and  produc¬ 
tion  roots,  with  scheduled  sessions  on  health  and  safety  issues  and  equipment 
maintenance. 

Last  year,  more  than  85  companies  exhibited  on  the  trade  show  floor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Greyshock,  70  vendors  have  confirmed  so  far,  and  she  hopes  to  once 
again,  sell  out  booth  space.  Past  exhibitors  include  Muller  Martini,  Puzzleflow 
Solutions  and  Vision  Data. 

Ten  exhibitors  also  have  the  opportunity  to  sign-up  for  the  Solutions  in  a  Snap 
session  held  during  Tuesday  morning’s  breakfast.  Each  participating  vendor 
receives  five  minutes  to  share  with  attendees  a  successful  case  study  invoking 
a  new^spaper  organization.  Since  creating  the  session  two  years  ago,  Greyshock 
said  they’ve  sold  out  each  of  the  time  slots. 

In  addition,  the  2015  America  East  Digital  Media  Contest  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  show^  Contest  categories  include  best  overall  digital  experi¬ 
ence,  best  use  of  \ideo  and  best  revenue  generation  initiative.  Winners  will  be 
recognized  Monday,  March  30  during  an  awards  presentation. 

Visit  america-east.com  for  more  information. 


!5y  Nil  Yang 


The  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Hershey,  Pa.  will  host  America  East. 
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Keep  in  mind  that  if 
your  organization  is 
sued  for  copyright 
infringement,  statuary 
damages  could  add 
up  to  $150,000  per 
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digital  publishing 


under  a  grey  area  involving  the  four 
pegs  of  fair  use  law— the  purpose  and 
character  of  your  use,  the  nature  of  the 
copyrighted  work,  the  amount  of  the 
portion  taken  and  the  effect  using  it 
has  on  the  creator’s  market. 

In  that  case,  you’re  basically  taking 
the  chance  you  won’t  be  sued  and  are 
leaving  it  up  to  a  court  to  decide  if 
the  newsworthiness  of  reprinting  a 
photo  or  cartoon  without  permission 
outweighs  all  other  factors,  something 
Peters  suggests  editors  should  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  doing. 

“A  lot  of  editors  play  the  odds,  won¬ 
dering  what  the  real  chance  of  getting 
sued  by  someone  is,”  Peters  said.  “If 
I  were  advising  a  publisher,  I  would 
not  be  comfortable  as  a  media  lawyer 
banking  solely  on  that  first  prong  of 
fair  use  law,  because  the  others  line  up 
on  the  side  of  the  copyright  holder.” 

Keep  in  mind  that  if  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  sued  for  copyright  infringement, 
statuaiy  damages  could  add  up  to 
$150,000  per  image.  Play  those  odds  if 
you  want,  but  keep  in  mind  that  in  all 
casinos,  the  house  always  wins. 

Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  it  be¬ 
ing  a  legal  issue,  it’s  also  an  important 
ethical  dilemma  for  media  companies 
staffed  with  content  creators  to  simply 
use  other  people’s  work  without 
permission.  After  all,  Facebook  is  basi¬ 
cally  someone’s  online  photo  album. 
Would  you  be  comfortable  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  going  through  the  photo  album 
of  a  mother  whose  daughter  just  died 
without  permission,  just  to  find  art  for 
a  story?  I  doubt  many  editors  would. 

When  it  comes  to  using  photos 
posted  on  social  media,  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  is  simple:  get  permission.  ■ 


digital  publishing  continued  from  page  25 
such  as  BuzzFeed,  Fusion,  Pando 
and  Medium  all  have  cartoonists  and 
illustrators  on  staff.  After  all,  the  best 
way  to  protect  yourself  from  stealing 
someone’s  work  is  to  simply  produce 
original  content  yourself.  Politico’s 


EARTH  DAY  SECTION 


popular  staff  cartoonist  Matt  Wuerker 
not  only  drives  a  lot  of  traffic  with  his 
cartoons,  he  earned  the  online  politi¬ 
cal  magazine  its  first  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
2012. 

“New  media  companies  care  about 
cartoons  a  lot  because  it’s  simple 
numbers,”  said  Bors.  “Cartoons  are 
especially  popular  in  the  online  world 
where  social  sharing  drives  a  lot,  if  not 
most,  of  a  website’s  traffic.” 


TORNADO 


PREPAREDNESS 


YOUR  Health 


Fair  Use 

When  is  it  legal  to  use  content  posted 
on  social  media  without  permission? 
Well,  if  the  photograph  or  cartoon 
itself  is  news,  then  the  public  interest  of 
seeing  that  work  would  overwhelm  the 
copyright  the  creator  holds.  Examples 
of  this  would  include  the  Muham¬ 
mad  cartoons  published  by  the  Danish 
newspaper  J^/Zands-Posfen  and  sexually 
suggestive  photos  former  New  York 
politician  Anthony  Weiner  posted  of 
himself  on  Twitter. 

Other  instances,  such  as  using  the 
Facebook  photo  of  the  victim  of  a 
car  accident  or  the  exterior  of  a  local 
business  shared  on  Instagram,  fall 
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1  THE  BLADE  ^ 


RECOGNIZING  CREATIVE  STORYTELLING.  DIGITAL 
GROWTH  AND  THINKING  OUTSIDE  THE  BOX 


BY  NU  VAN6  AND  RICH  UNE 

ewspapers  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  so  do  ideas.  As  the  E&P  staff  went  through  this  year’s 
nominations,  we  read  about  newspapers  still  pushing  hard  for  print;  newspapers  unafraid  to  experi¬ 
ment;  and  most  importantly,  newspapers  planning  for  and  finding  success  in  various  ways. 

Despite  their  shared  struggles,  these  10  newspapers  have  one  other  thing  in  common:  their  confidence. 
ThQ^’re  shining  examples  of  papers  that  haven’t  given  up,  but  are  charging  forward.  When  you  look  at  this 
story’s  headline,  I  hope  the  word  that  stands  out  is  “do.”  Those  two  letters  mean  these  papers  are  in  motion, 
they’re  active,  and  they’re  not  taking  a  backseat. 

As  you  read  through  this  year’s  hst  of  10  Newspapers  That  Do  It  Right  (and  our  honorable  mentions),  get 
excited;  get  inspired;  and  get  ready  to  see  the  positive  changes  taking  place  in  our  industry. 
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ARIZONA 

REPUBLIC 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

CIRCUUTION:  400,000  Sunday;  300.000  daily 

A  YEAR  AGO,  JW^Ai-izona  Republic 
decided  to  ramp  up  their  pub¬ 
lic  engagement  and  events  strategy 
and  created  a  full-time  position  to  fill 
this  need,  and  so  far,  the  investment 
seems  to  be  working.  Particularly  voth 
the  Arizona  Stoiytellers  Project  (ASP). 
According  to  Randy  Lovely,  senior 
vice  president  of  news  at  the  Republic, 
the  regularly  sold-out  spoken-word  se¬ 
ries-similar  to  the  Moth  StorySlams, 
if  you  know  your  NPR — have  been 
great  at  connecting  3\nth  readers  and 
attracting  new  ones  as  well. 

“We  started  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  on  who  was  buying  tickets,”  said 
Lovely.  “We  sent  out  surveys  asking 
what  people  enjoyed  about  it,  what 
could  we  do  better,  and  found  out  that 
50  percent  of  our  ASP  attendees  were 
not  subscribers.  Then  we  turned  that 
over  to  our  circulation  folks  and  used 
that  as  a  point  of  entiy  to  develop  new 
customers.” 

Subscriber  perks  have  included  ex¬ 
clusive  ticket  deals  for  ASP  (wth  ft-ee 
bro\^Tlies  from  a  local  baker>0,  access 
to  the  Republic  online  archive,  and 
same-day  answers  to  the  paper’s  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  The  paper  has  boosted 
the  number  of  Storyteller  events  this 
year  to  16. 

“Another  big  event  we’re  using  is  the 
First  Fridays  Art  Walk  in  downtown 
Phoenix,  which  always  attracts  a  lot 
of  Gen-Xers  and  millennials,”  Lovely 
said.  “Our  photo  staff  came  up  with 
doing  a  pop-up  photo  gallery  during 
the  event,  so  we  made  it  more  interac¬ 
tive  by  having  one  of  our  professional 
staff  photographers  take  people’s  pho¬ 
tos  and  feature  them  on  our  website, 
as  long  as  they  provide  us  with  their 
email  and  opt-in  to  our  marketing 


efforts.  It’s  a  great  hook,  and  for  many, 
it’s  their  first  exposure  to  our  website. 
The  page  views  for  it  have  been  veiy^ 
very  solid.” 

“Newspapers  should  continue  to 
develop  out  successful  strategies  and 
tactics  for  live  events  that  incorporate 
the  goals  of  editorial,  marketing,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  circulation,”  said  news 
content  marketing  strategist  Chad 
Graham.  “Events  can  be  a  big  lift,  but 
can  make  a  real  impact  in  retaining 
and  attracting  audience.” 

Other  than  increased  Republic 
brand  awareness,  a  second  big  benefit 
of  hosting  events  and  parties  is  the 
revenue  they  bring  in.  Last  year,  the 
Stor}1;ellers  Project  garnered  $18,000 
after  expenses,  which  may  not  seem 
like  much,  but  the  paper  takes  that 
cash  and  puts  it  back  into  the  news¬ 
room  by  sending  reporters  out  to 
conferences  hosted  by  the  Online 
News  Association  and  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors.  Those  kinds  of 
in-house  programs  are  usually  among 
the  first  to  get  cut  during  budget 
upheavals. 

“We  make  it  clear  that  it  all  goes 
back  to  the  training  of  our  journalists,” 
said  Lovely. 


V  Top:  A  First  Friday  Pop-up  Art  Gaiiery, 
showing  Arizona  Republic  staff  photog¬ 
raphy,  as  part  of  the  Arizona  Storytellers 
project.  (Photo  by  Dave  SeVaerX/ The  Arizona 
Republic) 

Middle:  Performing  arts  reporter  and  theater 
critic  Kerry  Lengel  (center)  talks  with 
subscribers  as  they  enjoy  a  reception  during 
opening  night  of  the  Phoenix  Symphony. 
(Photo  by  David  Kadlubowskl/T/re  4r/zo/ra 
Republic) 

Bottom:  Reporter  Megan  Finnerty  tells  her 
story  to  a  packed  audience  during  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Stoi^ellers:  Wintertime  Tales  (Photo 
by  Patrick  Breen/The  Arizona  Republic) 
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HONORABLE 

MENTIONS 


The  E&P  staff  would  like 
I  to  thank  each  paper  that 
sent  us  a  submission  this  ! 
I  year  for  10  Newspapers 
j  That  Do  It  Right.  As  we 
!  read  through  the  entries, 

;  we  were  inspired  by  the  i 
many  innovations  taking 
;  place  at  publications 
around  the  world.  Narrow¬ 
ing  down  the  list  to  just 
10  papers  isn’t  easy,  so  we 
want  to  recognize  those 
papers  that  didn't  quite 
make  the  final  cut  this 
time  and  applaud  them 
for  their  achievements. 

O  C-VILL£  WEEKLY 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VA. 

Not  only  did  the  C-V/T/e 
Weekly  celebrate  its  25th 
'  anniversary  in  2014,  the 
paper  also  saw  big  results  ' 
with  revenue  strategies. 

The  paper’s  first  bound 
magazine.  Sesf  o/C-l/rf/e. 
increased  revenue  by  20 
!  percent  (that’s  an  ad- 
I  ditional  $26,000).  Its  first  ! 
i  annual  guide  to  Chariot-  ! 
tesville  generated  more 
than  $28,000  in  additional 
revenue.  Web  revenue 
grew  by  20  percent  and 
Web  readership  grew 
more  than  40  percent. 

A  THE  DALLAS  MORNING 
NEWS 

i  DALLAS.  TEXAS 

.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  \ 
continued  to  explore  new  i 
ways  to  create  revenue  j 
outside  of  the  print  prod-  i 
uct.  The  paper’s  events  1 
;  company.  CrowdSource.  ! 
i  aggressively  expanded  j 
;  and  positively  impacted  j 
the  news  organization’s  j 
bottom  line.  From  2013  to  i 
2014.  CrowdSource  was  i 
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AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

Austin,  Texas 

CIRCULATION:  130.532  Sunday;  101,139  daily 

In  a  town  with  plenty  to  do— from  checking  out  live  bands  to 
binging  on  breakfast  tacos— it’s  a  constant  challenge  to  get 
Austin’s  daily  paper  of  record  noticed,  even  if  the  American- 
Statesman  building  itself  occupies  some  prime  visible  real 
estate  on  the  banks  of  Lady  Bird  Lake. 


So  how  is  it  managing  to  connect  with  readers?  Well,  better  than  it 
had  been,  after  a  2014  strategy'  that  doubled  and  surpassed  engage¬ 
ment  goals.  But  to  get  there,  staffers  had  to  first  learn  how'  to  connect 
Nvith  each  other. 

“Until  last  year,  there  w^as  no  system  set  up  for  communicating  be¬ 
tween  people  in  our  audience  department  and  content  department,” 
said  Flanncty  Bope,  Xhe^American-Statcsmans  audience  engagement 
manager.  “As  a  result,  w'e  w'ere  missing  promotional  chances.” 

From  this,  an  audience  content  producer  position  w^as  created, 
w^hose  job  is  to  take  new^s  stories,  maximize  them  for  audiences 
through  SEO,  aggregate  "buzz}'^”  items,  curate  outside  content  that 
hcis  engagement  potential,  and  use  the  paper’s  w'ebsite  as  if  they  were 
a  non-journalist  cirilian. 

Bope  said  that  the  audience  content  producer  now*^  acts  as  a 
go-between  for  the  audience  and  content  departments,  and  helps 
the  paper  answer  some  key  questions  every  news  organization 
needs  to  be  asking  itself  in  the  digital  age:  Which  stories  are  being 
read  at  any  given  moment?  Which  stories  should  be  promoted  on 
the  site?  What  headlines  are  grabbing  attention?  What  issues  are 
trending  locally?  And  most  importantly,  what  does  the  audience 
want  to  see? 

Another  project  involved  boosting  the  audience  via  an  extensive 
email  campaign.  It  included  launching  a  proactive  approach  to  a 
rejiggered  city  coimdl  election  process,  which  was  shifting  from  an 
at-large  format  to  a  district  format.  For  many  confused  voters,  it 


>  John  Bridges,  Austin  America. 
Statesman  managing  editor 


►  Flannery  Bope,  Austin 
American-Statesman 
audience  engagement 
manager 
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of  Hawaii  adults 
reached  every  week 
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The  Garden  Island 

thegardenlsland.com 

Kauafi  Midweek 

midweekkaual.com 

Nielsen  Scarborough  2013  R2  - 
base  is  52,896  total  Kauai  adults 


Honolulu  Star-Advertiser 

staradvertiser.com 

Midweeks^  :  V 

midweek.com 

Nielsen  Scarborough  2013  R2  -  base  Is  759,086  total  Oahu  adults 


OPI  also  owns  and  publishes  a 
diverse  group  of  publications, 
including  various  specialty 
publciations,  as  well  as  luxury 
and  hotel  magazines. 


West  Hawaii  Today- 

westhawaiitoday.com 

lawaii  Tribune-Herald- 

<hawaiitnbune-herald.com 


Nielsen  Scarborough  2013R2- 
base  is  145,577  total  HawaH 
County  adults 


Complete  media  kits  available  at  www.oahupublications.com 

1  (808)  529-4700 
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Newspapers  That  Do  it  Right 


HONORABLE 
MENTIONS  conY 

able  to  grow  revenue  by 
400  percent  year  over 
year. 

O  the  DAY 

:  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

In  2014,  The  Day 
established  a  content 
generating  team  entirely 
outside  of  the  newsroom 
with  the  goal  of  creating 
storytelling  solutions 
for  its  advertisers.  The 
creation  of  that  team 
allowed  tremendous 
organic  growth  through 
new  products  and  pro¬ 
vided  new  opportunities 

:  to  monetize  the  paper's 
rich  database,  leading  to 
more  than  $300,000  of 
new  revenues  in  just  eight 


needed  clear  explaining. 

“We  worked  with  our  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  on  content  that  was  specific  to  each 
district,”  said  managing  editor  John  Bridg¬ 
es.  “Readers  got  an  email  from  Debbie 
Iliott,  our  editor,  explaining  the  election 
changes,  and  that  went  out  at  the  start  of 
early  voting.  We  had  voter’s  guides  tout¬ 
ing  stories  we  had  written,  and  sent  emails 
letting  readers  know  that  if  they  lived  in 
Di.strict  1,  here  are  links  to  stories  on  each 
District  1  candidate,  brought  right  to  their 
inbox.  Those  had  veiy  high  open  rates  and 
high  engagement.” 

By  the  end  of  2014,  digital  subscriber 


HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


engagement  was  up  a  whopping  63  percent 
over  2013  numbers,  including  a  30  percent 
increase  alone  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year. 

“We  now  have  monthly  meetings  be¬ 
tween  the  two  departments,  and  regular 
communication  between  the  engagement 
manager,  editors,  and  reporters,”  Bope 
said.  “As  the  year  unfolded,  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  how  internal  changes  affected 
our  external  relationships  with  subscrib¬ 
ers— something  as  simple  as  better  com¬ 
munication  between  coworkers  has  helped 
increase  engagement  at  a  rate  we  haven’t 
seen  before.” 


months. 


(IRCUIATION:  104,209  Saturday:  101,461  daily  (publishes  every  day  but  Sunday) 


O  financial  TINES 

^  LONDON,  UK 

,  In  September,  the 
Financial  Times  refreshed 
the  newspaper  for  the 
modern  age.  The  refresh 
was  accompanied  by  a 
global  brand  campaign, 
and  as  a  result,  the  paper 
saw  increases  of  online 
subscriptions  and  print 
circulation  during  the 
month  of  the  launch. 

o  HONOLULU  STAR- 
ADVERTKER 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

The  Honolulu  Star- 
Advertiser  created  two 
community  events  that 
addressed  the  needs  of 
the  local  community: 

;  the  Hawaii  Homebuy- 
I  ers  Fair  and  the  Hawaii 
I  Career  Expo.  The  first 
Hawaii  Homebuyers  Fair 
attracted  32  exhibitors 
and  600  attendees.  The 
second  fair  held  in  August 
saw  37  exhibitors  and 
nearly  1,000  attendees.  In 
addition,  both  the  spring 
and  summer  Hawaii 
Career  Expos  attracted 
nearly  100  exhibitors  and 


AS  director  of  digital  for  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  Susan  Azzopardi  is  the  first  to 
admit  she  didn’t  know  much  about  selling  digital  when  she  first  started  in  the 
position  in  2012.  But  one  thing  was  for  sure,  she  was  passionate  about  it.  As  the  pa¬ 
per’s  previous  director  of  advertising,  Azzopardi  said  she  had  to  teach  herself  about 
digital  when  she  was  asked  to  make  a  presentation  on  how  to  sell  it  at  the  paper. 
What  she  didn’t  know  was  that  she  was  actually  auditioning  for  the  newly-created 
position.  Since  then,  Azzopardi  has  led  the  charge  into  digital. 


CuiTcnt  director  of  advertising  Kelly  Montague  said, 
“(By)  transibmiing  our  traditional  print  account  execu¬ 
tives  into  multimedia  experts,  we  focused  our  efforts 
on  turning  digital  products  into  ‘core’  products  tliat 
deseived  our  sales  team’s  attention  and  succeeded  in  the 
very^  notable  cichie\'ement  of  l65  percent  g^o^^'th.” 

How  did  Azzopardi  do  it?  “We  spent  the  first 
few  months  steering  the  ship,  identifying  areas 
of  training,  and  getting  meetings  ^^^th  clients. 

We  picked  topics  like 
how  does 

Google  work,  SEO... 
and  we  sales  reps 
aecompany 


►  The  Hamilton  Spectator 
sales  team  celebrating  their 
many  successes  in  2014. 

(Top)  Members  of  the 
Millionaire  Club  toast  to 
their  success.  Each  of  these 
account  reps  sold  1  million 
impressions  for  a  single 
7  campaign  to  at  least  one  of 
their  clients. 
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Think  Big.  Act  Big. 

It’s  our  way  of  encouraging  smart  risk-taking.  And  it’s  working. 


Founded  in  1925.  ours  is  a  media  organization  changing  with  the  times  while  still 
embracing  readers'  long-held  expectations  of  our  newspaper. 

Today,  the  Herald-Tribune  works  in  a  pipeline  of  digital  storytelling  initiatives  that 
have  built  new  audiences  and  generated  national  industry  recognition. 

Every  day  we  publish  four  editions  in  three  counties  along  Florida  s  central  Gulf  coast  and, 
with  special  projects,  deliver  unique  print  and  digital  experiences. 

The  Herald-Tribune  actively  seeks  content  partners  and  uses  social  media  for 
content  marketing,  including  creating  video  trailers  for  many  projects. 

We  also  deploy  distinct  ways  to  engage  with  our  community  through  town  hails,  public  interest 
forums,  art  exhibits  in  our  lobby  and  other  creative  ways  to  share  our  neighbors’  stories. 

Every  challenge  is  an  opportunity,  every  risk  the  beginning  of  a  worthwhile  investment. 

We  can’t  wait  to  see  what’s  next. 


lllraliiTrilrane  '* 


GateHouse  Media' 


SARASOTA  I  BRADENTON  |  VENICE 

Honored  to  be  among  the  2015  10  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  DO  IT  RIGHT 


TransSarasota 

JransSaias  ota.  Herald  I  f  ibune.  com 
A  (ompellinq  initiative  pronlinq  Southwest  Moiidians 
who  have  become  pait  ot  a  growing  puDk-policy 
discussion  on  transqender  issues 

Home  to  Havana 

HaYona.HeraldIribune.com 
An  evocative  story  of  a  Sarasota  ballet  lamily 
letuining  to  their  homeland  to  watch  their  son  in  a 
prestigious  inlemational  competition  in  Cuba. 

The  Stolen  Ones 

HeraldTribune  com/I  hcSrolenOnes 
A  narrative-driven  report  on  how  the  justice  system 
has  failed  to  guell  child  irafhdung 

Breaking  the  Banks 

HcialdJribune.com/dreakinqlhcbanki 
An  examination  of  failed  community  banics  featuring 
never-before-ieleased  reports  from  regulators. 


S  I>  P.  C  1  A  L  REPORT 

TRANSSARASOTA 

Sout  hwest  Florida  individual!  who  want  an  inclusive  world  for 
transgender  people  believe  chonge  is  fueled  by  visibility. 


I  lavana 


i  HONORABLE  f'' 

J  MENTIONS  conY 


I  3,000  attendees.  In  2015, 

!  the  paper  will  add  a  Home 
:  and  New  Products  Fair  for  a 
minimum  of  six  events. 

Olancasiernewspapers  i 
(IMP) 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

In  October,  the  Intetli-  i 
gencer- Journal/ New  Era/ 
Sunday  News  moniker  (the  j 
result  of  years  of  mergers  j 
and  consolidation)  was  re-  | 
placed  by  the  more  modern  i 
LNP:  Always  Lancaster,  as  i 
part  of  a  complete  redesign  I 
of  the  newspaper.  Lancast-  j 
erOnline  was  streamlined 
and  updated,  and  more 
emphasis  was  placed  on  i 
launching  products  to  serve  I 
the  growing  mobile  audi-  | 
ence.  An  in-house  training  j 
program.  LNP  University,  | 
launched  in  late  2014.  | 

LOS  ANGElfS  NEWS 
GROUP 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  i 

_ _ j 

The  Los  Angeles  News  I 
Group,  which  consists 
of  nine  dailies  and  six 
weeklies,  developed  a  ; 
training  program  focused  i 
mainly  on  digital  skills, 
current  industry  trends  and  I 
a  collaborative  approach,  j 
I  The  program's  cornerstone,  j 
;  "Personal  Digital  Plans,"  j 
I  creates  highly  customized  j 
I  pathways  for  each  journal-  ■ 
i  ist  to  improve.  In  addition, 
j  the  group  dramatically 
overhauled  its  entertain-  ! 
I  ment  sections  to  the  j 
'  benefit  of  both  print  and 
;  digital  products.  ; 

news-gazette 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL  j 

The  News-Gazette  began  i 
using  a  drone  to  comple-  j 
ment  its  coverage  in  print  | 
and  online.  Taking  stills  and  j 
video  from  high  above,  the  ! 
t  paper  combined  the  visual  j 
I  elements  made  possible  j 
i  by  the  drone  with  narra-  j 
I  tion  provided  by  in-house  j 

^  I 

;  I 

i  I 
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these  classes.” 

Azzopardi  said  it  was  also  about  her  staffs 
comfort  level.  “We  did  one-on-one  training, 
teaching  and  coaching,  and  four-legged  sales 
calls.”  With  22  sales  reps  on  staff’,  Azzopar- 
di’s  goal  is  to  get  everyone  on  board  ^^^th 
selling  digital. 

To  help  motivate  them,  Azzopardi  cre¬ 
ated  the  Millionaire  Club.  If  reps  wanted  to 
become  a  member,  they  had  to  sell  1  million 
impressions  to  one  client.  In  2014,  nine  reps 
made  it  into  the  club,  and  Azzopardi  hopes 
to  get  that  number  to  12  this  year. 

But  Azzopardi  is  aware  that  she  has  to 
allow  reps  to  transition  at  a  pace  they’re 
most  comfortable  with.  “There  are  enough 
barriers  already  there,”  she  said.  “You  don’t 
want  them  to  not  \ield  good  results,  but  look 


at  the  nine  millionaires.  The  success  of  their 
peers  resonants  with  them.” 

Ever>'  task  can  also  turn  into  a  lesson. 
^Vhen  parent  company  Metroland  asked 
reps  at  each  of  its  paper  to  bring  in  $4,000 
just  in  digital  sales  alone,  Azzopardi  realized 
not  ever>'one  at  the  Spectator  could  hit  that 
number.  Instead,  she  re\ised  the  goal;  Bring 
in  $4,000  together  as  a  team.  Even  if  it  was 
just  selling  a  QR  code,  “every  rep  partici¬ 
pated  100  percent,”  she  said. 

It’s  that  kind  of  attention  and  passion 
that  has  translated  into  results.  “Susan 
steered  our  sales  team  to  the  unbelievable 
accomplishment  of  $1.2  million  in  digital 
sales  and  in  doing  so,  solidified  our  com¬ 
pany  as  experts  in  the  multimedia  realm,” 
Montague  said. 


HERALD-TRIBUNE 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

CIRCUUTION:  73.000  Sunday:  68,000  daily 


TWO  years  ago,  the  Herald-Tribune  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  was  in 
a  state  of  transition.  The  paper  had  just  been  purchased 
by  Halifax  Media  Group  after  being  sold  by  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  Soon  after,  the  paper  welcomed  a  new  publisher,  Patrick 
Dorsey,  and  a  new  executive  editor.  Bill  Church.  Fast  forward  to 
November  2014,  when  it  was  announced  the  paper  would  once 
again  change  hands  after  Halifax  agreed  to  be  acquired  by  New 
Media  Investment  Group  Inc.  and  subsidiary  GateHouse  Media. 


so  many  things  up  in  the  air,  Church  acknowledged  the  past 
few  years  have  been  filled  with  anxiety. 

“The  Herald-Tribune  staff  felt  the  unease.  So  did  the  Sarasota  oom- 
munity,”  he  said.  “They  long  had  a  deep  attachment  to  their  community 


>  Left:  A  few  of  the 
Herald-Tribune  special 
projects  in  their  print 
form:  Home  to  Havana, 
The  Stolen  Ones  and 
Cost  of  Life.  (Photo  by 
Tony  Elkins/Hera/d- 
Tribune) 


newspaper  with  its 
strong  watchdog 
reputation,  robust 
business  section  and 
extensive  arts  cover¬ 
age.” 

But  Church 
described  the 
transformation  as 
an  example  of  how 
“legacy  media  orga¬ 
nizations  can  change 
with  the  times  while 
still  embracing 
readers’  long-held 
expectations  of  the 
newspaper.”And 
although  there 
were  plenty  of  new 
changes  to  consider, 
Church  said  the 
DNA  of  the  news¬ 
room  remained 
intact 


eciitorandpublisher.com 


The  Blade  is  Proud  to  be  Named  one  of  E&P’s 
10  Newspapers  that  do  it  Right. 


,‘JVSlllfc.<’A^‘^'‘  ■* 


At  The  Blade,  we  developed  a  new  idea  and 
brought  connpanies  together  to  create  an 
excellent  platform  to  serve  our  existing  readers 
while  adding  new  ones.  This  was  the  birth  of 
Buckeyel. 


Imagine  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  journalism 
delivered  on  a  pace-setting  Internet  package 
coupled  with  unique  access  to  local  sports  and  TV. 
Imagine  an  iPad  to  enjoy  it  all.  Say  hello  to 
Buckeyel . 


Transformation  through  Innovation  and 
Collaboration 


The  results  point  to  success  so  we 
recognize  the  foresight  of  Allan  Block, 
Chairman  of  Block  Communications, 
whose  vision  and  confidence  made 
Buckeyel  and  eBlade  possible. 

Delivering  The  Blade  in  print  on  Sundays 
plus  wherever  and  whenever  our  readers  want  it  is  the 
goal  and  Buckeyel  is  making  it  possible. 
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THE  BLADE 

One  of  Afnerica’s  Great  Newspapers 


Newspapers  That  Do  it  Right 


HONORABLE 
MENTIONS  con't 


editorial  staff  to  produce  a  ■ 
highly-popular  Web  prod¬ 
uct.  In  the  coming  year,  the 
paper  plans  on  taking  an 
"Aerial  America"  approach 
and  tour  towns  in  its  ; 

circulation  area,  attracting 
geographically  appropriate  ; 
video  sponsorship  along  | 
the  way.  j 

i 

i 

o  the  NORIHWEST  HERALD  i 

^  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILL.  | 

Each  year,  the  Northwest  | 
Herald  promotes  a  contest  i 
called  "Everyday  Heroes,"  | 
soliciting  reader  nomina-  j 
tions  of  people  who  are  I 
making  a  difference  within  i 
the  local  community.  Those  ! 
selected  are  featured 
in  the  paper's  annual 
Progress  Edition,  a  print 
and  online  section.  It’s  one  j 
of  the  paper’s  top  revenue  j 
producer  generating  ad  i 
sales,  sponsorships,  and  | 
I  ticket  revenues.  In  2014,  the  I 
award  breakfast  sold  out 
with  standing  room  only. 


O  PITTSBURGH  P0S^^ 
GAZETTE 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette's  Odysseys  is  an 
ongoing  multimedia  project  i 
highlighting  individual 
stories  from  the  city’s  rich 
immigrant  community,  it 
has  aggregated  thousands  ■ 
of  pageviews  and  hundreds  ! 
of  unique  visitors,  including  i 
recognition  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  nationwide. 


^Reporter  Carrie  Seidman  speaks  to  an  audience 
about  death  and  dignity  as  part  of  a  Town  Hall 
in  conjunction  with  her  story,  Dorothy’s  Choice. 
(Photo  by  Herald-Tribune  staff) 

Starting  in  2013,  the  newsroom  rolled  out 
projects,  showcasing  diverse  stories  found 
in  the  community.  Equipped  with  digital 
tools  and  techniques,  Church  said  they 
began  operating  like  a  start-up.  Projects  like 
“Breaking  the  Banks”  (heraldtribune.coin/ 
breakingthebanks)  focused  on  an  inves¬ 
tigation  that  show^ed  how  greed  factored 
prominently  into  the  collapse  of  nearly  70 
community  banks  in  Florida;  “Home  to 
Havana  (havana.heraldtribune.com)  told  the 
stor>'  of  a  Sanisota  ballet  family  returning  to 
their  homeland  to  w^atch  their  son  perform 
in  a  prestigious  international  competition  in 


Cuba;  and  “Trans  Sarasota”  (transsarasota. 
heraldtribune.com),  a  special  report  profil¬ 
ing  Southw'est  Floridians  w'ho  have  become 
a  part  of  a  growing  public-policy  discussion 
on  transgender  issues. 

‘Were  experimenting  with  ]:)rojects,  teams, 
structure,”  Church  said,  explaining  that  he 
and  his  staff  follow'^  a  “decide,  design,  deploy” 
planning  model  that  draws  hea\ily  on  agile 
technology'  processes  used  by  start-ups. 

“Decide.  Wliat  are  the  challenges?  Time¬ 
line?  Wlio  needs  to  be  involved?  Design.  We 
break  into  informal  teams  to  determine  eveiy 
iispect  of  the  project.  We  assign  a  project 
editor  and  manager.  Deploy.  We  explore 
partnerships  and  w^e  build  awareness  of  the 
project  before  its  publishing  date.” 

As  a  result,  Church  said  Web  traffic  con¬ 
tinues  to  move  in  the  right  direction,  mobile 
engagement  is  on  the  rise,  and  circulation 
numbers  are  steady. 

“Our  mantra  is  think  big,  act  big,”  he  said. 
“Our  readers  have  a  high  expecUition  of  the 
paper.  They  get  the  Neiv  York  Times  and 
Wall  Street  Journ  al  delivered  to  their  doors 
and  tablets,  so  w'e  have  to  pro\ide  unique, 
compelling  stories  that  they're  not  going  to  get 
an\'where  else.” 


LA  RAZA 

Chicago,  III. 

CIRCULATION:  153,620  weekly  (CAC  audited) 

For  45  years,  Spanish-language  newspaper  La  ffaza  has  strived  to  become  the 
leading  source  of  news  and  community  coverage  for  Hispanics  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Their  strengths,  according  to  general  manager  Jimena  Catarivas  Corbett,  can  be 
found  within  their  editorial  content  and  their  circulation  strategy. 


O  reading  EAGLE 

READING,  PA. 

Even  as  the  Reading  Eagle 
expands  and  improves  its 
online  offerings,  the  paper 
continues  to  develop  and 
add  targeted  weekly  publi¬ 
cations  that  are  part  of  the 
I  daily  editions.  They  include: 
I  IVeeA-end,  a  Thursday  en¬ 
tertainment  guide;  Voices,  a 
,  Tuesday  tabloid  written  by 
i  and  for  community  teens: 

i 
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“We  produce  local  content  with  a  unique 
point  of  tyew”^  that  can’t  be  found  elsewhere 
and  resonates  with  our  community.  We  also 
publish  mainstream  stories,  but  we  do  it  %vith 
a  perspective  and  focus  that  appeal  directly 
to  our  readers,”  she  said. 

Editorial  director  Jesus  Del  Toro  said,  “We 
are  hyper-local  in  many  ways,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  provide  general  useful  and  practical 
information  that  our  readers  can  use  and  enjoy 
in  their  daily  lives.  We  also  keep  a  deep  content 
link  with  some  k^  issues  in  Mexico  and  Latin 


America,  since  our  readers  have  strong  ties 
wath  their  families  there.” 

La  Raza,  a  free  publication,  distributes 
more  than  153,000  weekly  copies  in  26  high 
density  Hispanic  zip  codes  in  the  Chicago 
area,  “Our  door-to-door  and  single  copy  dis¬ 
tribution  is  very  strategic  to  the  block  group 
level,  concentrated  in  high  density  Hispanic 
zips,”  Catarivas  Corbett  said.  “We  currently 
only  have  one  to  two  percent  returns  on  our 
single  copy  distribution.” 

Catarivas  Corbett  believes  there  is  still  a 


editorandpublisher.com 


demand  for  print  among  Hispanic 
readers,  but  La  Roza  is  also  com¬ 
mitted  to  promoting  its  website  and 
digital  offerings.  According  to  Catari- 
vas  Corbett,  Laraza.com  has  shoAvn  a 
.steady  17  percent  increase  in  unique 
risitors  YOY,  and  social  media  fol¬ 
lowers  more  than  doubled  vrith  a  57 
percent  increase  YOY. 

'fhis  blend  of  print  and  digital 
proves  to  be  beneficial  to  the  paper’s 
adA^eitisers.  “At  La  Roza,  we  offer  our 
clients  Hispanic  engagement  solutions 
to  help  them  achieve  their  market¬ 
ing  goals  and  receive  the  highest 
ROI,”  Catarivas  Corbett  said.  “We 
understand  that  each  client  is  differ¬ 
ent  and  this  is  why  we  offer  unique 
customized  solutions  depending  on 
indiridual  needs.” 

The  paper’s  platforms  include 
print,  online,  social  media  and  event 
marketing.  By  offering  a  wide  range 


>  The  La  Raza  Staff 
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\  Business  Weekly,  a  part  of 
the  paper’s  Tuesday  edition 
aimed  at  the  business. com¬ 
munity:  and  Berks  Country, 
a  weekly  magazine  section 
geared  at  rural  readers. 

The  Berks  Country  section 
routinely  brings  in  $5,000 
or  more  in  weekly  revenue, 
and  special  editions  have 
topped  $20,000. 

THERECORD 

WOODLAND  PARK.  NJ. 

The  Record  launched  a  new 
branding  campaign  in  2014. 
Using  the  slogan  "I  know.  I 
read  it  in  The  Record,"  the 
effort  utilized  billboards,  ra¬ 
dio  spots,  T-shirts,  in-paper 
ads  and  the  paper’s  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks  to  spread  the 
message.  While  the  cost  to 
readers  to  pay  for  Record 
subscriptions  increased, 
circulation  held  fast,  with 
98.8  percent  of  subscribers 
renewing.  The  Record  also 
launched  a  new  website  for 
teachers  that  encourage 
them  to  access  its  digital 
edition  for  classroom  use 
free  of  charge. 

I 

YORK  IMULY  RECORD/ 
SUNDAY  NEWS 

YORK,  PA. 

The  York  Daily  Record/ 
Sunday  News  led  the  way 
for  its  parent  company. 
Digital  First  Media,  to 
become  the  first  U.S.  news  | 
organization  to  launch  a  I 

peer-support  program  for  I 

journalists  who  are  or  could  i 
be  affected  by  coverage  of 
trauma  and  violence.  The 
YDR  now  includes  in  every  : 
new  employee’s  orienta¬ 
tion  a  one-hour  course 
on  trauma  awareness  and 
peer-support.  In  addition 
to  helping  journalists  who 
have  experienced  trauma 
themselves,  this  training 
also  helps  journalists  deal 
more  sensitively  and  effec-  i 
tively  with  the  people  they  i 
are  covering.  ! 


of  products,  local  sales  have 
increased  19  percent  YOY, 
and  special  editions  have 
shown  double  digit  growth. 

“We  have  clients  who  not 
only  want  print,  they  may 
also  want  an  event  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  or  social 
media  presence,”  Catarivas 


Corbett  said.  “We  have  to 
think  outside  the  box  and 
create  the  solutions.” 

These  solutions  include 
marketing  partnerships 
with  the  Chicago  Bears, 
the  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Univision 
Chicago.  For  five  years,  La 


Raza.  has  also  hosted  an  an¬ 
nual  Women  Awards  Lun¬ 
cheon  and  editorial  series 
“Mujeres  Destacadas.”  Not 
only  has  it  been  a  successful 
marketing  tool,  but  it  also 
brings  in  revenue  through 
sponsorships. 


MCDUFFIE 

PROGRESS 

Thomson,  Ga. 

CIRCULATION:  3.000  weekly 
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he  McDuffie  Progress  in 
Thomson,  Ga.  may  be  a 
small  weekly  paper,  but  thanks 
to  their  mascot,  McDuffie  the 
Newshound,  they’re  taking  a 
big  bite  out  of  marketing  and 
revenue.  McDuffie,  with  his 
floppy  ears  and  long  tail,  has 
become  a  fixture  at  area  events  and  frequently 
visits  local  schools.  Last  year,  publisher  and  editor 
Wayne  Parham  had  the  idea  to  tie  in  McDuffie  with 
a  bookmark,  a  product  that  could  create  a  new  rev¬ 
enue  stream  and  promote  the  newspaper’s  brand. 


►  Top:  McDuffie  the 
Newshound  delivers 
bookmarks  to  a  second 
grade  class  at  Dearing 
Elementary  School  in 
McDuffie  County  at  the 
start  of  the  school  year. 

Above:  A  student  holds 
up  the  bookmark,  which 
reads,  “Open  a  book, 
open  a  mind,  open  a 
future.” 


“It  also  sensed  a  purpose,”  Parham  added. 

The  bookmark  shows  McDuffie  holding  a  book  with 
his  reading  slogan:  “Open  a  book,  open  a  mind,  open  a 
future.”  They  were  distributed  to  all  elementary  school 
children  in  both  area  public  and  private  schools.  Both 
McDuffie  (usually  it’s  one  of  the  paper’s  correspondents 
or  the  front  counter  person  underneath  the  costume) 
and  Parham  visited  schools  to  talk  to  students  about  the  importance 
of  reading,  paying  attention,  and  listening  to  teachers  and  adults. 
According  to  Parham,  the  cost  to  print  5,000  copies  of  the  bookmark 
was  slightly  more  than  $100.  On  the  back,  the  paper  designed  four 
ad  sponsor  blocks  and  sold  them  at  $500  each.  As  a  result,  the  proj¬ 
ect  generated  $2,000  in  revenue. 

“The  kids  love  them,”  Parham  said,  and  adults  love  hanging  out 
with  McDuffie.  “They  ham  it  up,  taking  pictures  with  him  and  danc¬ 
ing.  We  even  surprise  our  advertisers  with  visits  from  McDuffie  and 
let  them  take  photos  with  him.” 

Next,  Parham  plans  to  print  another  bookmark  aimed  toward  high 
school  students  with  steps  on  how  to  prepare  for  college.  He  wants  to 
sell  ad  space  on  them  again,  this  time  targeting  nearby  colleges  and 
universities. 
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*  Right:  The  McDuffie  Progress  staff.  Below  right:  McDuffie 
the  Newshound  meets  Ronnie  Williamson,  chief  deputy  of  the 
McDuffie  County  Sheriff’s  Office,  during  his  visit  to  a  Sept.  11 
cookout  at  a  Thomson  fire  station.  The  annual  Sept.  11  event 
is  to  honor  emergency  responders  in  the  community. 


Another  key  area  Parham  is  proud  of  is  the  ^ 

paper’s  social  media  reach.  For  a  city  of  only  6,500  | 

residents,  Parham  has  made  it  a  priority  to  break  ^ 
local  news  before  the  larger  media  outlets  from  § 

nearby  Augusta  can  beat  them  to  it.  § 

“Wlien  our  news  staff  is  in  the  community,  they  g 
can  immediately  post  messages,  photos  or  ^^deo  « 

onto  our  Facebook  page,”  he  said.  ‘That  then  auto-  | 
matically  populates  onto  mcduffieprogress.com.”  S 
From  McDuffie  the  Newshound  to  the  paper’s  g 
gro\\ing  online  presence,  Parham  said  their  focus  ;£ 
is  about  statyng  local.  He  operates  using  “elbow 
journalism,”  meaning  he  and  his  stafr'are  out  there 
rubbing  elbows  \vitb  residents  in  order  to  build 
relationships.  And  despite  the  doom  and  gloom 
being  reported,  Parham  said,  “Newspapers  still  o\\ti 
those  relationships  despite  the  medium,  and  that’s 
because  we’re  part  of  the  community.” 


Congratulations  to  The  Blade  for 
being  named  one  of 
E&P’s  10  newspapers  that  do  it  right 
with  the  launch  of  Buckeye  1. 

Libercus 

Simply  publishing 

THE  BLADE  +  BUCKEYE  o  ~  powered  by  Libercus 

Publishing  content  and  workflow  management  for  a  multi<hannel  news  world 
Single  system,  single  database,  multi<hannel 

For  more  information:  www.libercus.com/buckeye  I  Jnformation 
Toll-free:Toll-free:  888-76 1-0404;  International:  8 1 3-400- 1 1 04 
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OKLAHOMAN 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

CIRCUIAIIOM;  154.426  Sunday;  104,867  daily 


Oklahoman  publisher  Chris  Reen  (left)  and 
ry  inside  the  paper’s  new  studio. 


Oklahoman  reporters,  focused  on 
issues  like  faith,  energ>^  and  mental 
health.  There’s  also  a  new  Coffee  with 
the  Editor  monthly  series,  w'here  12 
to  15  subscribers  meet  with  Fry  or  an¬ 
other  Oklahoman  higher-up  and  chat 
about  how^  the  paper  operates. 

But  don’t  expect  those  sessions  to 
be  tilled  with  reader  complaints.  “It’s 
more  like,  let  me  tell  you  how  we  w'^ork 
and  w’^hat  w^e’re  about.  Nothing  is  off 
limits,”  Fiy  said.  “Topics  have  ranged 
from  how  w'^e  cover  local  stories  to  the 
state  of  the  industry'  in  general.” 

That  state  of  the  industry'  hasn’t 
made  the  Oklahoman  immune  to  eco¬ 
nomic  realities.  In  January',  the  paper 
axed  18  positions,  with  the  new'sroom 
being  hit  particularly  hard. 

“The  layoffs  w'ere  operational  and 
strategic,”  said  Fry.  “We  just  have  to 
look  at  w'hat  w'e’re  doing  and  how' 
w'e’re  doing  it,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it’s  the  nature  of  our  business  to  w'ork 
as  efficiently  as  w'e  can  and  scrutinize 
everything  we  do.  We  still  have  to 
innovate  and  explore  ncAv  ways  to  de¬ 
liver  our  journalism.  We  have  to  fight 
o  be  new's  leaders  in  our  markets  and 
te  creative  in  how'  w'e  deliver  advertis- 
ng  and  marketing  messages.” 


In  2014,  the  Oklahoman  launched  an  engagement 
campaign  that  appears  to  be  paying  off,  according 
to  editor  Kelly  Dyer  Fry. 


►  Kelly  Dyer  Fry, 
Oklahoman  editor 


In  Febiniary,  the  Oklahoman  moved  its  offices  back  to  a 
rcN'italized  dow'ntow'n  Oklahoma  City— w'hich  it  abandoned 
for  the  suburbs  moi*e  than  20  years  ago— and  into  a  more 
open  building  w'ith  an  em'ironment  not  unlike  The  Today 
Show'  set,  w'hei’e  people  can  look  in  at  the  goings-on  inside 
the  paper’s  new  live  \ideo  studio.  On  the  building’s  corner  is 
a  new'  42-foot  by  23-foot  big  screen  'IW  overlooking  a  high- 
traffic  intersection,  w'hich  w'as  turned  on  last  Thanksgi\'ing. 

“We’re  hoping  it  will  bring  in  more  interaction,”  Fry'  said. 
“We  run  an  eight-minute  new's  loop,  but  w'e  w'ant  to  use  the 
screen  for  all  sorts  of  things,  like  a  w'eather  scroll,  a  news 
craw'l,  sports  scores,  stock  tickers,  advertising,  and  of  course 
W'e  can  do  a  lot  of  engagement  things.  We  put  rtveets  and 
Instagrams  on  it  on  New' Year’s  Eve.  People  have  really  been 
w'ow'ed  by  it  and  seem  excited  w'e’re  moving  back  dow'ntow'n 
;us  w'ell.” 

Other  Oklahoman  improvements  include  a  radio  app 
W'hich  can  be  customized  so  either  a  male  or  female  voice  reads  the  paper  to  you; 
a  Varsirt'Stats  app  for  live  high  school  sports  scores;  a  New'sOK  Contributors 
feature,  W'hich  gives  readers  and  local  bloggers  a  chance  to  contribute  content 
and  share  their  passions  on  a  range  of  topics;  a  Sunday  Stories  series  telling 
behind-the-scenes  tales  of  Instagrammers  and  the  photos  they  take;  and  live 
j)ublic  events  centered  around  new'  business  openings  as  well  as  panel  talks  with 


►  Dave  Morris, 
Oklahoman  director 
of  video 


>  The  Oklahoman’s  big  screen  TV  includes  an  eight-minute  news  loop  and  overlooks  a  high- 
traffic  Intersection. 
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“Digital  was  the  big  elephant  in  the  room,”  said  editor- 
in-chief  Audrey  Cooper.  “So,  how  we  do  eat  that  elephant? 
One  bite  at  a  time.” 

leading  the  incubator  is  deputy'  managing  editor  Ki'isten 
Go.  With  each  group  that  enters.  Go  creates  a  syllabus 

unique  to  them. 

It  can  range 
from  how  to  use 
Facebook  to  how 
to  blog.  Three 
departments  have 
gone  through  the 
incubator  so  far: 
business,  opinion/ 
editorial,  and 
food/home.  Each 
one  works  together  with  designers,  coders,  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  how  to  create  reader  engagement  and  to  learn 
different  digital  tools.  There  isn’t  a  set  time  for  how  long 
each  group  stays  in  the  program.  Cooper  said,  “For  as  long 
as  it  takes,”  but  each  group  has  averaged  about  two  months. 
The  incubator  is  in  addition  to  their  regular  newsroom 
responsibilities. 

“There’s  a  natural  tendency  to  be  scared  of  something 
you  don’t  understand,”  Cooper  said.  “But  our  reporters 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CIRCULATION:  327,470  Sunday;  201,996  daily 

With  Silicon  Valley  right  in  your  backyard,  how 
does  a  newspaper  like  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  compete?  Why  not  open  a  start-up  style 
incubator  for  your  newsrooms?  Because  that’s  exactly 
what  the  Chronicle  did  in  early  2014  as  a  response  to 
the  paper’s  new  direction  of  going  “digital  first.’’ 


A  Left:  Designer/Web  producer  Michael 
Grant  works  on  new  ideas  with  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  Kristen  Go  by  his  side  during  a 
brainstorming  session  with  the  Food  +  Home 
department  inside  the  incubator. 

Above:  Audrey  Cooper,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (then  managing  edi¬ 
tor),  hosts  a  group  of  newspaper  subscribers 
during  the  morning  news  meeting. 

Below:  Cooper  welcomes  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  to  the  newsroom. 
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love  newspapers  and  are  really  happy 
\\ath  the  specialized  attention  we  have 
f)n  digital  training  and  learning  new 
skills... they  know  this  is  where  we’re 
heading.” 

According  to  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  Meg  Ciarallo,  Web  traffic  saw 
a  huge  boost  because  of  this  fonv'ard 
way  of  thinking.  The  Tech  Chronicles 
blog  saw  an  increase  in  traffic  YOY  of 
2b’7  percent  in  the  first  month;  797 
percent  the  second  month;  2,994 
percent  in  the  third  month;  and  1,539 
percent  in  the  fourth.  There  was  also 


a  big  digital  push  that  began  last  July. 
In  its  first  week,  the  SFGate  business 
section  page  views  increased  from 
nearly  587,000  to  more  than  2  mil¬ 
lion. 

'I’he  Chronicle  also  launched  a  suc¬ 
cessful  membership  program  last  year. 
Starting  with  a  soft  launch  in  Januarj^, 
the  site  officially  went  live  in  May.  The 
program  proxddes  subscribers  with 
exclusive  access  to  the  best  of  the  Bay 
Area,  including  museums,  sporting 
events,  festivals,  food  and  wine  events, 
and  lectures.  Other  perks  include  early 


•  -s\  • 


access  to  premium  digital  content  on 
SFChronicle.com;  private  events  and 
activities  hosted  by  the  Chronicle  and 
curated  by  its  reporters,  editors  and 
other  subject-matter  experts.  The 
program  is  available  to  all  Chronicle 
subscribers  at  no  additional  cost. 
Ciarallo  said  three  to  five  members- 
only  events  are  hosted  every'  month, 
including  a  new'sroom  tour.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  event,  20  to  250  members 
have  attended.  Ciarallo  reported  the 
program  has  made  a  positive  impact 
on  subscriber  and  retention  rates. 


What 
'Shaping 
our  Future' 
is  all  about 
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^  A  front  cover  from  the  Shaping  Our  Future 
series 


RECORD  SEARCHLIGHT 

Redding,  Calif. 

(IRCUIATION:  19,000  Sunday;  17,000  daily 

Changes  at  the  Record  Searchlight  came  about  last  year  after  one 

common-sense  newspaper  question  was  asked:  What  do  our  readers 
really  care  about? 


>  Caroie  Ferguson, 
Record  Searchlight 
managing  editor 


So,  by  w'orking  with  ideas  from  the  Knight  Foundation, 
the  California  paper  sent  out  teams  of  new's  personnel  into 
the  community  and  talked  to  residents  about  their  interests, 
print  and  digital  media  habits,  and  w'hat  kinds  of  stories 
they  expected  the  Record  Searchlight  to  give  them. 

Out  of  this  came  an  initiative  dubbed  Shaping  Our 
Future,  a  team  made  up  of  eight  members  of  the  paper’s 
12-person  newsroom.  They  zeroed  in  on  several  key  story 
topics:  public  safety,  land  use,  and  people  making  positive 
changes,  each  with  a  “take  action”  element. 

“We  needed  to  focus  on  w'hat  readers  and  potential 
readers  wanted,  especially  people  in  their  20s  and  30s,” 
said  managing  editor  Carole  Ferguson.  “We  launched  it 
with  a  multi-story  package  in  April  that  concentrated  on 
our  dow^lto^vn  in  transition.  There  w'ere  homeless  people 


disrupting  businesses;  pett}'  and  more  serious  crimes;  builders  moving  forward 


with  projects  despite  a  depressed  real  estate  market;  and  a  region  pocketed  with 


run-dowm  motels.” 


Through  this  team  approach,  they  found  stories  about  people  who  were  trying 
to  improve  the  area  by  working  with  homeless  groups,  forming  neighborhood 
watch  organizations,  and  envisioning  a  more  attractive  downtown  that  had 
spaces  for  live  theater  and  art  galleries. 

It  might  be  merely  a  retmii  to  good-old  solutions-based  community  journal¬ 


ism,  with  reporters  getting  away  from  their  desks  and  out  into  the  streets  and 
meeting  with  real  live  humans,  but  Ferguson  has  seen  the  results  of  this  engage-  ^ 
ment  embracement  Digital  subscriptions  have  gone  way  up,  she  said,‘ 

Tlie  p3pcr  bIso  received  silot  of  positive  feedbftckinflie  yeai^s 
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elections.  Not  content  with  standard 
candidate  intei^aews,  the  Record  Search¬ 
light  opted  to  drive  the  conversation. 

“We  broke  it  all  down  by  specific  is¬ 
sues,  and  had  multiple  stories  and  mul¬ 
tiple  angles  that  explored  all  sides,”  said 
Ferguson.  “People  said  it  was  the  best 
coverage  they  had  ever  seen  us  do.  Hav¬ 
ing  that  freedom  was  really  welcome. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Toledo,  Ohio 

CIRCULATION:  124,000  Sunday:  99,410  daily 


and  our  readers  really  liked  it.” 

As  \rith  all  newsrooms  experiencing 
sweeping  changes,  Record  Searchlight 
reporters  have  been  forced  to  do  more 
with  less,  but  Ferguson  said  this  has 
only  made  the  paper’s  journalists  focus 
on  stories  that  really  matter  to  people. 

‘You  go  and  find  what  stories  are  im¬ 
portant,  then  find  the  faces  behind  the 


stoiy,  the  people  behind  the  numbers 
and  the  statistics,  emd  ask  who  will  read 
this,  and  who  will  care.  If  the  reporter 
ciui’t  ans^ver  w'hy  someone  should  care, 
w'ell...we  can’t  really  do  stories  an>Tnore 
that  w^on’t  engage  people.  To  grow,  you 
have  to  stop  mourning  for  what  w'e 
had  in  the  past  and  emision  a  leaner, 
smarter,  more  nimble  hiture.” 

W'e  thought,  wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  w'e 
could  give  readers  a  stable  Internet 
connection  when  reading  us?  So  w'e 
reached  out  to  Buckeyel  and  part¬ 
nered  with  them,  then  pitched  to 
Apple.  Apple  doesn’t  let  just  anyone 
use  their  products  as  a  marketing 
item,  but  they  gave  us  permission. 
Based  on  what  they  shared  with  us, 
the)'’ve  only  done  this  with  three  other 
companies.” 

Vriezelaar  said  that  the  response  to 
the  promotion  has  been  so  great  that 
it’s  paid  for  itself  in  just  the  first  five 
months.  “And  from  a  trending  stand¬ 
point,  we  haven’t  hit  a  moment  yet 
w'here  the  numbers  go  dowm.  It  puts 
us  in  a  good  position  w'here  we  can 
grow'  our  digital  audience  and  push 
the  paper  edition  too.” 

The  iPads  also  come  pre-loaded 
with  apps  for  Toledo-area  businesses, 
in  addition  to  the  Blade,  such  as  a  su¬ 
permarket  chain,  a  pizza  delivery  ser¬ 
vice,  and  a  local  health  care  company. 

“This  program  teaches  a  big  audi¬ 
ence  how  to  consume  us  differently,” 
Vriezelaar  said.  “It  puts  our  product  in 
the  hands  of  a  growing  digital  sub¬ 
scriber  base.  It  offers  services  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  already  buying  and  bundles 
them  together  for  better  pricing.  And 
it  drives  Sunday  print  subscribers.”  ■ 


H 


ere’s  one  way  to  snag  a  ton  of  new  subscribers:  seduce  them  with 
shiny  new  iPads. 


THE  BLADES 


T’hat  may  not  w'ork  for  some  new'spapers  (and  most  new'spaper  budgets),  but 
at  the  Toledo  Blade,  its  iPad  program  has  practically  come  pre-loaded  \vith  new' 
readers. 

Due  largely  to  the  Blade  sharing  the  same  Block  Communications  umbrella 
as  Buckeye  CableSystem,  the  Ohio  cit>'’s  cable  prorider,  a  deal  was  hammered 
out  last  year  with  Apple  that  gifts  iPads  to  new  subseribers  of  Buckeyel,  Buckeye 
CableSystem’s  high-speed  Internet  sendee. 

For  rates 
starting  at  $50  a 
month,  subscrib¬ 
ers  get  the  Sunday 
home-delivered 
print  and  seven- 
day  digital  edition 
of  the  Blade-, 
a  50-megabit 
Internet  hookup; 
access  to  the  all- 
sports  BCSN  app 
(and  its  frequent 
live  streaming  of 
events);  and  that 
sweet  l6-gig  iPad 
Mini  2. 

Launched  in 
September  and 


SnAnh 


ISISbctieads 

aidmiriMT 

fhxnHritain 


KarmmorboBnlliilmit 
ami's  ptxKphnnBninnll 


*  The  Toledo  Blade’s  iPad  Mini  comes  pre-loaded  with  apps,  includ¬ 
ing  a  seven-day  digital  edition  of  the  paper. 


followed  by  a  big  promotional  push  on  Black  Friday,  the  program  recently 
passed  6,000  new  subscribers — 90  percent  of  whom  are  new  Blade  readers. 

Brad  Vriezelaar,  the  Blade’s  digital  director,  said  the  promotion  had  been  in 
the  works  for  two  years  and  was  rooted  in  the  idea  of  giving  the  Blade’s  digital 
audience  a  higher  quality  of  connectivity. 

“Before  with  om  site,  we  were  getting  a  lot  of  negative  comments  that  were 
about  nothing  "we  could  control,  like  connection  speeds,”  said  Vriezelaar.  “So 


>  Brad  Vriezelaar, 
Toledo  Blade 
digital  director 
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Georj^e  Rodrigue 
lias  been  named 
editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

He  replaces  Debra 
Adams  Simmons, 
who  leh  in  April. 
Prc\’iously,  Rodrigue 
was  the  managing  editor  of  the  Dalla.s 
Mornin}^ Nexos,  where  he  won  two  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prizes  for  reporting.  He  has  also 
been  executive  editor  of  the  R  iverside 
(Calif.)  Prcss-Enterpri.se,  and,  prior  to 
his  Plain  Dealer  appointment,  was  the 
a.ssistant  news  director  at  ABC  affiliate 
Wl'AA-'lV,  also  in  Dallas. 

Nigel  Duara  has  been  named  South¬ 
west  correspondent  for  the  LosAnf:;eles 
Times.  He  pre\dously  covered  politics, 
immigration,  criminal  justice  and 
legal  affairs  for  the  Associated  Press, 
based  out  of  the  company’s  Portland 
bureau.  In  his  new  role,  he’ll  focus  on 
immigration  and  border  issues  during 
the  rollout  of  President  Obama’s  new 
plan  i’or  legalizing  millions  of  new 
immigrants  and  tightening  securirt 
across  the  Southwest  border. 

Dennis  Winskowski  has  retired 
a.s  publisher  of  Minnesota’s  Detroit 
Lakes  Newspapers,  which  includes 
the  Detroit  Lakes  Trilnrne,  the  Becker 
Co ii  nt  i/  Record,  and  the  Lake  A  rea 
Press.  He  had  been  the  publisher  since 
1987.  1  le  had  also  been  active  in  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Association 
during  his  career  and  seiwcd  as  the 
organization’s  president  in  2000. 

Man’  Jordan  has  been  named  to 
the  Wa.sliijigton  Posts  political  team. 
Pi’cviously,  she  seiwecl  i\s  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  from  1995  through  2009, 
reporting  from  Tokyo,  Mexico,  and 
London.  She  has  ^^Tittcn  and  reported 
from  almost  40  countries,  and  was  the 
founding  editor  of  Washington  Post 
Live,  the  paper’s  events  operation, 
where  she's  been  since  2010.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Lois  Romano  has  been  named 
editor  of  Washington  Post  Live.  She 
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was  previously  the  events  editor  at 
Politico  and  seiwed  cis  a  reporter  at  the 
Post  for  two  decades. 

Larry’  Ingrassia 
has  been  named  a 
LosAnp;eles  Times 
cissociate  editor,  with 
a  focus  placed  on 
attracting  a  digi- 
tal  readership  and 
converting  that  into 
revenue  streams.  Ingrassia  prertously 
sewed  at  the  Nexo  York  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  In  New  York,  he 
oversaw’  a  staff  of  110  reporters  and 
editors  as  the  paper’s  business  editor, 
earning  the  Times  five  Pulitzers.  At  the 
Journal,  w’here  he  w’as  for  25  years,  he 
wtis  the  paper’s  managing  editor  and 
money/investing  editor,  as  w’ell  as  the 
bureau  chief  in  London  and  Boston. 

The  U.S.  edition  of  The  Guardian  has 
restructured  its  new’sroom  ahead  of 


and  their  affiliated  digital  and  print 
operations  in  six  states.  McClatchy  will 
develop  a  new’  organizational  structure 
following  Weil’s  retirement,  and  no 
successor  will  be  named. 


Longtime  new’spa- 
per  manager  Jody 
Hanson,  publisher 
of  Minnesota’s  Ale,v- 
andria  Echo  Press, 
has  been  promoted 
within  Forum  Com¬ 
munications  Compa¬ 
ny’s  Lakes  New’spaper  Group.  Hanson 
w’as  named  the  new’  group  publisher 
of  the  entire  Lakes  Newespaper  Group, 
and  will  oversee  new'spaper  operations 
in  Aexandria,  Morris,  Detroit  Lakes, 
Park  Rapids,  Perham  and  Wadena. 
Hanson,  along  with  Maiy’  Brenk,  wiio 
w’as  appointed  the  new’  publisher  for 
the  Detroit  Lakes  and  Park  Rapids 
new’spapers,  will  replace  Dennis 
Winskow’ski  w’ho  had  a  dual  role  of 


A1  Getler  has  been  named  publisher  and  president 
of  the  Burlington  ("Vt.)  Free  Press.  He  previously 
served  as  group  publisher  of  the  North  of  Boston 
Media  Group.  Most  recently,  he  spent  nearly  a 
decade  with  the  Newspaper  Network  of  Central 
Ohio,  working  in  various  marketing  and  circula¬ 
tion  roles.  He  has  also  worked  for  The  Record  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  Tlie  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  and  the 
North  Jersey  Media  Group. 


a  planned  expansion.  Matt  Sullivan 
has  been  named  deputy  head  of  news, 
switching  over  from  the  opinion  verti¬ 
cal,  Alex  Koppelman  has  been  named 
enterprise  editor,  switching  over  from 
new's  editor,  and  Megan  Carpentier 
luis  been  promoted  to  opinion  editor. 

Robert  J.  Weil,  vice  president,  op¬ 
erations  at  the  McClatchy  Co.  since 
1997,  has  announced  his  retirement, 
effective  June  30.  A  member  of  Mc- 
Clatchy’s  senior  management  team 
and  one  of  two  \ice  presidents  for 
operations,  Weil  oversees  13  markets 


group  publisher  and  local  publisher  in 
Detroit  Lakes. 

Pressman  Richard  Enders  has  retired 
the  York  (Penn.)  Dispatch  and  the 
York  New’spaper  Co.  after  an  almost 
50-year  career.  He  began  his  career  at 
the  Dispatch  in  1968. 

Austin  American-Statesman  pub¬ 
lisher  Susie  Elhvood  w’as  named 
the  Texas  Businesswoman  of  the 
Year  at  Januaiy’’s  “Money  and  Power” 
conference  presented  by  the  Women’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Texas.  The 
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award  recognizes 
one  woman  who 
exemplifies  inspiring 
leadership,  success, 
community  sendee, 
and  support  of  other 
women. 

Noah  Bierman  has  been  hired  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  cover  the  state 
congressional  delegation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  He  will  also  cover  stories  on 
the  East  Coast  as  part  of  the  paper’s 
national  correspondent  staff.  He 
has  a  background  covering  state  and 
national  political  topics  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  where  he  had  been  since  2007. 

Stephen  Beasley,  publisher  of  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal  as  well  as 
the  former  advertising  director  of  the 
AmaHllo  Globe-News,  both  in  Texas, 
has  announced  his  retirement,  ending 
a  43-year  career  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  During  his  time,  he  served  as 
the  president  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Association, 
president  of  the  Midwest  Newspapers 
Advertising  Executives  Association, 
and  \ice  president  of  the  International 
Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Don  Reis  has  been 
named  senior  vice 
president  and  chief 
revenue  officer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

A  former  top  sales 
executive  at  USA 
Today,  Reis,  who  has 
also  held  senior  advertising  positions 
at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  ESPN, 
will  oversee  sales  and  sponsorship 
efforts  across  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
latimes.com,  the  Spanish-language 
publication  Hoy  and  other  Times 
publications. 

Audrey  Cooper  was  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  first  woman  to  hold  the  position 
in  the  newspaper’s  150-year  history. 
Cooper  joined  the  Chronicle  staff  as 


an  assistant  metro  editor  in  2006. 

She  was  named  metro  editor  in  2009, 
assistant  managing  editor  in  2011, 
deputy  managing  editor  in  2012  and 
managing  editor  in  2013.  She  pre^^- 
ously  worked  at  the  Tri-Valley  (Calif) 
Herald,  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Record  of  Stockton,  Calif,  where  she 
served  as  metro  editor. 

U-T San  Diego  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  content  Jeflf  Light  has  been 


named  the  company’s  president  and 
chief  operating  officer.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  editor  of  the  newsroom, 
a  position  he  began  in  2010.  Light 
came  to  the  U-T  after  serving  as  vice 
president  for  interactive  publishing  at 
the  Orange  County  Register.  Since  his 
arrival  in  San  Diego,  he  has  overseen 
various  initiatives  in  the  newsroom, 
both  on  the  print  and  digital  side. 

Da\ad  Schultz  has  retired  as  editor  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star.  Shultz 
began  his  52-year  newspaper  career 
^^^th  one  of  the  Rockford  Register 
Stars  predecessors,  the  Morning  Star. 

Richard  Rinehart  has  been  named 
corporate  director  for  production  \vith 
the  McClatchy  Co.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  production  services  across 
McClatchy ’s  28  markets,  including 
printing  press  facilities,  packaging  and 
trucking  operations.  Previously,  he 
had  been  the  company’s  regional  pro¬ 
duction  vice  president  in  the  Carolinas 


since  2011.  Rinehart  began  his  news¬ 
paper  production  career  in  1989  ''ith 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  He  later  held 
roles  as  a  project  director  and  printing 
and  packaging  director. 

Chitas  Media  has  appointed  Ralph 
James  Martin  as  chief  executive 
officer.  Martin  brings  decades  of 
experience  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
most  recently  as  president  and  CEO  of 
Trib  Total  Media  in  Pittsburgh,  where 


he  grew  the  business  over  the  past 
12  years.  He  also  ser\'ed  as  founder, 
president  and  CEO  of  Communiff' 
Newspaper  Holdings  Inc.  He  currently 
serN'^es  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  NewsMedia  Association. 

Former  El  Paso 
Times  editor  Chris 
Lopez  has  been 
named  publisher 
of  Norte  de  Ciudad 
Juarez  in  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Mexico.  The 
o\vner  of  Norte  de 
Chidad  Juarez,  Oscar  Cantu,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  publisher,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  the  news¬ 
paper  opened  almost  25  years  ago. 
lx)pez  was  editor  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  prior  to  his  move  to  El  Paso, 
and  was  also  a  reporter  and  editor 
at  The  Denver  Post. 

Ix)ngtime  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter 
James  Rainey  has  left  the  newspaper 
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Bjnron  Pugh  has  been  named  president  of 
Pathway  Consulting  in  Atlanta.  Pugh  was  most 
recently  with  NRS  Media  as  an  account  director 
running  revenue  generation  projects  for  media 
clients  throughout  the  U.S.  Prior  to  that,  he 
served  as  advertising  director  for  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  Press  Association,  and  as  advertising  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American  and  The 
Clarion-Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.  As  president, 

^  Pugh  will  be  responsible  for  media  partner  ac- 
^  quisition  and  future  growth  strategies. 
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Ben  McLannahan  Gina  Chon 


Shawn  Donnan 


Megan  Murphy 


Robin 

Wiggleworth 


Demetri 

Sevastopulo 


Kara  Scannell 


The  Financial  Times  hcis  announced  a  number  of  appoint¬ 
ments  to  its  U.S.  bureau  following  the  return  of  Gillian 
'I'ett  as  U.S.  managing  editor.  They  include:  Megan  Mur¬ 
phy,  Washington  bureau  chief;  Robin  Wigglesworth,  U.S. 
markets  editor;  Demetri  Sevastopulo,  U.S.  political  cor¬ 


respondent;  Sam  Fleming,  U.S.  economics  editor;  Shawn 
Donnan,  world  trade  editor;  Gina  Chon,  U.S.  enforcement 
correspondent;  Barney  Jopson,  U.S.  policy  correspondent; 
Ben  McLannahan,  U.S.  financial  correspondent;  and 
Kara  Scannell,  investigations  correspondent. 


to  become  a  senior  film  WTiter  for 
Variety.  In  his  29  years  at  the  Times, 
Rainey  covered  media  and  local 
politics.  Also  following  Rainey  out  the 
door  is  Jimmy  Orr,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tim&s’ digital  department,  who 
heus  left  to  become  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  multi-platform  digital  sports 
startup  in  Colorado.  Orr  most  recently 
oversaw  the  redesign  oflatimes.com. 
Me  had  been  with  the  Times  since 
2010. 


Michael  Rifanburg 

has  been  named 
publisher  oi  Finance 
and  Commerce.  Inc., 
a  daily  publication 
based  out  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  He’ll  also 
steer  the  weekly 
Minnesota  Lawyer  and  the  t\\'ice- 
weekly  Capitol  Report/St.  Paid  Legal 
Ledger.  He  comes  to  the  title  after  a 
career  spent  primarily  in  New  York, 
where  he  sensed  as  the  publisher  of 
ihe  Auburn  Citizen.  He  also  held  roles 
in  the  sales  department  at  Gannett  Co. 
and  the  Dow  .Jones  Media  Group. 


Tom  Grilli  has  been  appointed 
North  American  director  of  sales  for 
Denmark-based  sofhvarc  company 
Integration  X,  which  develops  and 
sells  high-end  production  solutions 
for  media  companies  wo^ld^^^de. 
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Grilli  comes  with  17 
years  experience  as  a 
vendor  in  the  media 
industry,  ^^^th  a  deep 
knowledge  and  ex¬ 
pertise  ^^^thin  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine 
production. 

Joyce  Dehli  has 
stepp)ed  down  after 
nine  years  as  Lee 
Enterprises  \ace  presi¬ 
dent  for  news.  She 
has  agreed  to  sen^e 
over  the  next  year  as 


World  Press  Photo  has  announced  that 
Os\vald  Schwirtz  has  been  appointed 
as  the  new  chairman  of  its  supendsory 
board.  He  succeeds  Pieter  Broer^es, 
who  had  ser\'ed  as  the  board’s  chairman 
since  2007.  Schwirtz  is  an  Amsterdam- 
based  serial  entrepreneur  and  photogra¬ 
pher  who  made  a  well-known  docu¬ 
mentary  series  on  Dutch  photographers 
entitled  Hollands  Zicht. 

Tom  D’Errico,  who  has  ser\'ed  as 
the  Brattleboro  Reformer's  executive 
editor  for  almost  eight  years,  has  been 
named  content  marketing  manager 
for  New  England  Newspapers  Inc., 


Greg  Popa  has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Stowe 
Reporter  and  Waterbury  Record  both  in  central 
Vermont.  He  is  also  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Stowe  Guide  &  Magazine.  Popa  began  his  journal¬ 
ism  career  at  a  small  arts  magazine  in  Maine,  and 
has  served  as  a  reporter,  managing  editor,  editor, 
and  sales  director  in  community  journalism  over 
the  last  30  years. 


a  resource  for  Lee  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  seeking  advice  on  new^  ethics  and 
professional  standards.  She  had  worked 
previously  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  reporter,  ciW  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  managing  editor. 
She  has  serv^ed  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
board  since  2008. 


a  newly  created  position  wthin  the 
company.  Michelle  Karas,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner  since  2013,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Reformer.  In 
this  role,  Karas  will  oversee  the  news¬ 
gathering  operations  in  Bennington 
and  Brattleboro.  ■ 
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Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad 
Design  Center  (GIADC) 

400  Locust  St.,  Suite  440 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
giadcinfo@gannett.com 


Who  We  Are 

The  Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad  Design  Center  is  a  full-service  design  group,  specializing  in  pre-media  serv¬ 
ices  ranging  from  high-end  revenue  generating  advertising  campaigns  to  imaging  and  ad  production  services. 
With  over  400  creative  employees,  we  are  able  to  partner  with  you  unlike  any  other  player  on  the  field.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  represent  hundreds  of  publications  nationwide  that  demand  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 


Contact: 

Connie  McGarrah,  Business 
Development  Manager 

Email: 

csgallag@gannett.com 
Direct:  515-284-8189 


The  GIADC  is  currently  one  of  the  largest  ad  production  in-sourcing/outsourcing  operations,  producing  on  aver¬ 
age  25,000  ads  per  week  and  80,000  images  per  week.The  GIADC  is  doing  work  for  82  Gannett  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  19  Broadcast  stations,  and  44  non-Gannett  customers. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Outsourcing  production  work  to  GIADC  requires  minimal  or  no  capital  investment.  Insourcing  is  difficult  and  can 
be  costly.  We've  already  laid  that  groundwork  and  gone  through  the  growing  pains.  Now  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  benefit  from  our  experience  and  investment!  GIADC  is  a  partner  that  understands  your  business.  We  can 
contribute  more  than  just  building  ads,  becoming  a  true  extension  of  your  team.  Quality  and  offerings  can  be 
improved  in  most  locations,  helping  you  generate  revenue.  Best  of  all,  you  free  up  your  resources  to  focus  on 
what  you  do  best — SELL. 

Why  Companies  Choose  Us 

Because  we  are  very,  very  good  at  what  we  do.  We  are  based  100%  in  the  US,  with  locations  in  Des  Moines,  lA 
and  Indianapolis,  IN.  All  of  our  work  is  produced  in-house  at  those  two  locations.  Our  management  group  is 
fiercely  committed  to  the  success  of  both  our  own  teams  and  yours.  We  don't  just  think  outside  the  box.  We 
burned  the  box,  and  our  customers  win  big  as  a  result. 


How  We  Are  Different 

The  biggest  advantage  that  we  have  over  our  competition  is  that  we  live  and  breathe  this  business  daily  just 
like  you  do. The  GIADC  interacts  with  thousands  of  sales  reps,  customers  and  Publishers  on  a  daily  basis,  so  we 
understand  your  business.  Our  goal  is  to  allow  you  to  focus  on  your  business  and  not  on  internal  issues  dealing 
with  ad  production  and  design.  We  were  a  media  company  before  we  became  an  insourcer/outsourcer.Our  pri¬ 
mary  business  is  that  of  publishing,  just  like  yours.  We  understand  what  it  takes  to  meet  deadlines  and  keep 
customers  happy.  Do  what  you  do  best  and  outsource  the  rest...to  Gannett! 


Testimonial/Current  Clients/Success  Story 

The  World  Company 

"We  had  utilized  the  Photo  Toning  services  at  Gannett  for  a  number  of  years.  When  we  were  looking  for  a  partner 
for  our  Ad  Production,  they  were  the  obvious  candidates.  We  needed  quality  work,  at  a  reduced  cost  and  a  quick 
turnaround,  l^e  also  had  a  definite  need  for  improved  turnaround  of  our  spec  ads,  and  we  were  wishing  to  keep  the 
work  within  the  U.S.  They  delivered  as  promised  in  each  area.  I  would  highly  recommend  their  services  to  anyone 
considering  outsourcing  their  ad  production. " 

— Ed  Ciambrone,  Production  Manager,  Lawrence  Journal-World 


NewsBank,  inc. 

5801  Pelican  Bay  Blvd,  Ste.600, 
Naples,  FL  341 08-2734 

Contact: Chuck  Palsho,  President 

and  Chief  Content  Officer, 

NewsBank  Media  Services 

Phone:  800.762.8182 

Fax:  239.263.3004 

EMail:  cpalsho@newsbank.com 

Website: 

www.newsbank.com/publishers 

Company  Profile: 

NewsBank  has  been  the  industry 
leader  in  news  archiving  for  more 
than  40  years.  During  this  time,  we 
have  built  partnerships  with  more 
than  9,000  publishers  around  the 
world,  working  together  to 
monetize  archives  and  drive  new 
revenue.  Partnership  agreements 
include  generous  revenue-sharing 
models  and  can  be  customized  to  fit 
the  needs  of  any  news  organization. 
As  the  leading  news  information 
provider  in  the  library  and 
education  markets,  NewsBank  also 
helps  publishers  gain  exposure  for 
their  brand  and  increase  the  size  of 
their  audience  via  extensive  content 
distribution  channels. 

How  we  are  different; 

NewsBank  has  the  most  experience 
digitizing,  hosting  and  managing  news 
archives  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Additionally,  we  have  decades  of 
experience  in  helping  publishers 
license  and  manage  the  rights  to  their 
content. 


How  we  serve  newspapers: 

We  provide  much-needed  archiving  and  digitization  services,  tai¬ 
lored  to  fit  your  budgetary  and  staffing  realities. 

Archive  digitization  -  Turn  your  archives  into  a  profitable  revenue 
stream  by  digitizing  your  microfilm  and  making  it  searchable.  Connect 
with  a  wide  range  of  users  in  your  community,  and  provide  an 
indispensable  research  tool  for  your  staff. 

Website  archive  sales  -  Set  up  search  pages  quickly  with  our  easily 
used  tools.  Just  add  your  branding  and  display  ads.  We  handle 
ecommerce  transactions  and  customer  service  for  your  NewsBank- 
hosted  archive. 

Microfilming  services  -  Preserve  your  edition  of  record  safely  and 
inexpensively  for  the  long  term.  NewsBank  maintains  and  monitors 
fireproof,  climate-controlled  vaults  to  help  you  preserve  your  valuable 
archives. 

Content  distribution  -  Earn  royalties  and  expand  your  audience. 
NewsBank  provides  public  libraries,  colleges  and  universities, schools, 
government  libraries,  and  more  with  access  to  comprehensive  news 
collections  for  research  and  educational  purposes. 

Newsroom  research  tools  -  Put  your  digital  archives  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  utilize  it  the  most.  Support  your  newsroom  by  expanding 
reporters' access  to  the  complete  history  of  the  community  they  cover. 
This  is  context  they  can't  find  using  today's  popular  search  engines. 

Why  news  publishers  choose  NewsBank: 

News  is  our  core  business.  NewsBank  is  more  than  just  an  archiving 
company  -  partnering  with  us  means  access  to  a  multitude  of  much- 
needed  services.  We  provide  state-of-the-art  resources  to  publishers 
through  tested  business  models  that  succeed. 

Testimonial: 

"I  find  that  I  use  these  digitized  archives  daily.  I  am  amazed  at  how 
much  more  I  can  find  and  how  much  time  that  it  saves.  To  have  this 
treasure  trove  at  my  fingertips  is  phenomenal.  And  then  there  is  the 
revenue  that  we  have  generated  -  it  has  far  exceeded  what  I  ever 
thought  that  I  would  see.  My  administration  is  quite  pleased  that 
this  not  only  provides  a  service  to  the  public,  but  is  lucrative  for 
Capital  City  Press  as  well." 

-  Judy  Jumonville,  Library  Manager,  The  Advocate/ 

The  New  Orleans  Advocate/The  Acadiana  Advocate 
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manroland 

web  systems 

manroland  web  systems  Inc. 

800  East  Oak  Hill  Drive, 

Lisle,  IL  60532 

Phone:  (630)  920-5850 
Fax:  (630)  920-5851 
eMail:  denise.lease@ 
manroland-web.com 

Website: 

www.manroland-web.com 


How  you  are  different: 

manroland  web  systems  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence,  but  also  take 
into  consideration  the  financial 
needs  and  constraints  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  are  willing  to  take  no- 
nonsense,  innovative  approaches  to 
installations,  upgrades, and  retrofits, 
allowing  our  customers  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  their  operations  without 
interrupting  production, and  moving 
forward  with  a  custom-made  plan  to 
lessen  the  impact  on  capital  budgets. 


Company  Profile: 

manroland  web  systems, based  in  Augsburg, Germany  is 
part  of  the  Lubeck-based  Possehl  Group.  Ground-breaking 
technology  and  a  strong  focus  on  service  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  guide  manroland  web  systems.  With  our  spec¬ 
trum  of  services  and  a  100%  customer  focus,  we  provide 
the  added  value  that  helps  ensure  its  customers' success. 

A  worldwide  sales  and  service  network  markets  printing 

equipment,  pressroom  products,  software  products,  and  workflow  management  systems,  man¬ 
roland  web  systems  has  utilized  the  expertise  of  an  experienced  engineering  team  to  create  in¬ 
novations  in  industrial  digital  four-color  printing  in  the  graphics  industry  and  innovative 
industrial  digital  finishing  equipment  for  publishing  and  commercial  markets. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

The  complete  service  spectrum  of  manroland  web  systems  is  one  of  the  broadest  in  the  market, 
print.services  provides  customized  24/7  service  and  maintenance  packages,  plus  integrated 
services  and  training  measures.The  portfolio  includes  a  certified  range  of  pressroom  products 
(printcom.web)  as  well  as  software  products  and  workflow  management  systems  (print.net- 
work).The  company  provides  consultancy  services  covering  all  aspects  of  investment  and  build¬ 
ing  planning, organization,  management,  systems  engineering, and  process  optimization. 

Why  companies  choose  you; 

•  Over  150  years  of  engineering  leadership  in  the  newspaper  industry 

•  Reputation  for  the  highest  quality  print  technology  for  newspapers 

•  A  full  portfolio  of  solutions  for  all  levels,  including  cutting-edge  service  and 
automation  packages 

•  Innovative  digital  finishing  products  to  maximize  product  possibilities  for  digital 
newspaper  printing 

•  Consultative  services,  for  newspapers  looking  to  either  outsource  their  print 
operations,  or  invest  in  equipment  to  take  on  outsource  work 


ICANON 


Contact:  ' 

Sales  .-.  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  .-.  E-mail: 
sales(?t),icanon.com  .’.  Website:  newzware.com 

Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

1C' ANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzwarc  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  prol’essional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzwarc,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzwarc  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzwarc  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzwarc  users  develop  a  real 


ilJNewzwa  re 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzwarc  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  mars'el  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzwarc  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modern  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzwarc 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzwarc  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  arc  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 
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Data  dissemination  -  AAM’s  — !'>  Direct  feeds  to 

to  leading  media  Media  intelligence  Center  ^Qp  advertisers 

research  and  ^  and  ad  agencies 

audience  companies 


Robust  analysis  tools 
and  customizable  reports 


Alliance  for  Audited  Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 

Senior  Manager,  Marketing 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.meinig@auditedmedia.com 
Website:  auditedmedia.com 

What  is  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media? 

The  Alliance  for  Audited  Media  is  a  nonprofit,  member- 
based  organization  that  empowers  North  America's 
leading  media  companies,  advertising  technology 
providers,  ad  agencies  and  advertisers  to  transact  with 
greater  trust  and  confidence.  Our  unique  membership 
defines  and  differentiates  us  from  other  organizations  and 
advocacy  groups  because  each  membership  division  has  a 
stake  in  the  organization: 

Publishers  present  a  verified  look  at  their  media  brands 
and  distribution  channels. 

Ad  tech  firms  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
transparency  and  adherence  to  industry  guidelines  for 
measurement  and  quality  standards. 

Advertising  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with  credible, 
comparable  AAM  data. 

Advertisers  gain  confidence  that  their  marketing  budgets 
are  invested  in  the  right  channels  and  outlets. 

Together,  these  AAM  constituencies  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  media  ecosystem,  collaborating  in  new  ways  to 
bring  transparency  to  a  changing  industry. 

How  We  Serve  the  Newspaper  Industry 

Provide  advertisers  with  your  up-to-date  cross-media  data 
using  AAM's  sophisticated  database, the  Media 
Intelligence  Center.  From  opt-in  newspaper  quarterly 
circulation  data  to  audited  monthly  web  metrics,  AAM's 
comprehensive  reports  and  analysis  tools  allow 
newspapers  to  show  potential  buyers  more  frequent, 
trusted  information  about  their  audience  and  reach  in 
their  distinct  markets. 

The  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the  source  for  media 
buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-media  newspaper  data  for 
nearly  2,000  AAM  and  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  (CAC) 


i  members.  And  with  AAM's  most  recent  frequent  reporting  initiative, 

I  the  Media  Intelligence  Center's  more  than  5,000  active  users  are 
provided  with  real  time,  comprehensive  metrics  across  a  newspaper's 
print  and  digital  products. 

I  Novus  Media  Attests  to  the  Benefits  of 
AAM's  Frequent  Reporting  Program 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  more  frequent  circulation  reporting. 
Melony  Rios,  vice  president  client  services  at  Novus  Media  and  a 
member  of  AAM's  newspaper  buyers' committee,  believes  continuous 
cross-media  reporting  is  critical  to  provide  a  larger,  clearer  view  of  the 
audiences  buyers  can  reach  via  their  brand.  As  publishers  introduce 
j  new  print  and  digital  products  to  the  market,  clients  need  increasing 
!  transparency  into  the  strength  of  those  platforms.  And  it  is  especially 
i  important  to  have  the  most  current  digital  metrics  available  monthly. 

"The  quarterly  reports  from  the  Newspaper  Analyzer  in  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center  provide  transparency  into  current  and  seasonal 
circulation.  We  can  now  use  AAM  data  to  see  circulation  trends 
quarterly  and  year  over  year  to  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  what 
‘  is  happening  with  the  newspapers'  printed  circulation  and  digital 
media.  We  need  quicker  access  because  today's  marketers  require 
faster,  more  intelligent  and  informed  buying  decisions.  Waiting  for  a 
six-month  statement  or  a  yearly  audit  is  not  conducive  to  today's 
i  buying  environment." 

Over  the  past  few  years,  newspapers'  publishing  plans  have  evolved 
I  to  reach  readers  across  platforms.  Newspapers  still  produce  printed 
j  content,  but  they  also  touch  audiences  through  digital  editions,  pay- 
i  walled  websites,  Sunday  inserts,  affiliated  products  and  more. 

I  Meanwhile,  buyers  are  initiating  integrated  strategies  to  reach 
!  consumers  using  these  platforms.  And  they  want  faster,  better, 

■  validated  data  to  help  shape  those  strategies. 

AAM  created  the  Consolidated  Media  Report  in  the  late  2000s  as  a 
way  for  newspapers  to  communicate  their  cross-media  audience 
stories  with  the  authority  and  transparency  of  an  AAM  audit.  Now  with 
AAM's  frequent  reporting  initiative,  newspapers  can  report  their  total 
media  footprint  directly  into  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  for  buyers 
I  to  access  on  a  quarterly  or  monthly  basis. 

;  Newspapers  and  buyers  have  worked  together  to  design  a  plan  to 
fundamentally  change  how  newspapers  report  their  cross-media  data 
to  the  marketplace  via  AAM.  In  return,  the  newspaper  industry  has 
been  provided  with  a  comprehensive  database  of  the  up-to-date, 
comparable  circulation  and  audience  metrics  it  needs  to  successfully 
transact  with  trust. 
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PUZZLEFLOW  MEDIA  TECHNOLOGIES 

PuzzleFlow  Media  Technologies 

25000  Trans-X,  Novi  Ml  48375 

Contact:  Derek  Milne 
Phone:  248-412-8810 
email:  sales@puzzleflow.us 
Website:  www.puzzleflow.com 

How  We  Are  Different: 

How  do  you  explain  an  approach  that  is  significantly 
different  from  what  has  come  before,  something  that  can 
change  dynamics,  significantly  improve  a  process,  even  a 
business?  PuzzleFlow's  WebPairer  newspaper  workflow 
presents  that  challenge.  It  is  affordable,  with  a  low  cost  of 
entry  and  various  options  for  implementing  a  system  — 
yet  WebPairer  is  not  designed  as,  nor  does  it  function  as 
an  "entry-level"  workflow,  and  it  is  infinitely  expandable, 
up  to  an  enterprise  scale. 

WebPairer  incorporates  functionality  not  found  in  other 
page  pairing  systems.  Functionality  that  eliminates  the 


need  for  other  software,  such  as:  PDF  normalization, 
preflighting,  soft-  and  hard-proofing,  output  management, 
file  acquisition,  ancillary  file  creation  and  distribution, 
archiving,  FTPing,  web-growth/fanout  compensation,  even 
some  email  functions.  WebPairer  users  are  pleased  to  find 
that  they  can  replace  multiple  software  packages  with  one 
solution  from  one  vendor. 

Perhaps  its  most  innovative  feature,  WebPairer  does 
complex  page  pairing/imposition  without  templates. 
Having  no  templates  saves  time,  simplifies  usage,  and  helps 
to  not  just  meet,  but  beat  deadlines. There  is  no  need  to 
create  a  template  for  each  different  pairing  scheme.  For 
instance,  WebPairer  automatically  sets  up  dinkies  (1/2, 1/4, 
3/4,  web),  and  double-trucks  (panoramic/spread  pages).  It  is 
hard  to  explain  in  words...  By  teaching  the  system  about 
your  press  and  printing  capabilities  it  is  capable  of  creating 
even  complex  pairing  plans/impositions  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  -  without  templates. 

In  short,  WebPairer  is  extremely  easy  to  adopt,  use,  manage 
and  maintain:  with  a  short  learning  curve  and  browser 
based  interface,  it  clearly  changes  the  dynamic  for  full 
featured  workflow  systems. 

Contact  us.  We  are  always  happy  to  provide  more 
information,  and/or  a  live  demonstration  of  WebPairer,  so 
you  can  see  the  difference. 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales 
Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CHALLENGES  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


©  PCF 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all 
operational  aspects  of  print  distribution  for  some  of 
the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  home  delivery  and  distribution  service 
providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications 
of  all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their 
delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  successfully 
support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever 
changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches,  and  refocus  resources  on 
managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
solutions  to  support  growth  and  operational 
efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, 
affordable  delivery  options,  serving  a  wide  range  of 
printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
newspapers,  magazines,  free  publications,  Sunday 
Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery  options 
than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total 
market  coverage,  select  market  coverage,  zoned 
delivery,and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at 
www.pcfcorp.com 


Vision  Data's 

"Soup-to-Nuts" 

Advantage ... 

What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the 
mid-70's,  we  have  been  dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' 
changing  needs  with  the  development  and  advancement  of 
a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software 
applications,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 

Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fos¬ 
tering  an  atmosphere  of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a 
solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a 
huge  benefit  for  today's  progressive  publisher;a  complete 
"Soup-to-Nuts"  menu  of  coordinated  sales,  customer  serv¬ 
ice,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carri¬ 
ers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail  advertisers;  all  driven  di¬ 
rectly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving 
time  and  costs.  Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  con¬ 
nects  directly  to  order  entry,  ad  tracking,  accounting,  report¬ 
ing,  -  enabling  full  instant  field  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail, 
on-line,  preprints,  special  packages,  etc.  Campaign  man¬ 
agement  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total 
functionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  dig¬ 
ital  and  blended  subscription  models.  Postal  reporting. 
Mapping,  EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,  accounting,TMC,  etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout 
for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production, cuts-costs, 
streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  Vision  Data  con¬ 
stantly  re-invests  in  innovation  and  development.  Our  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing  accounting 
and  circulation,  as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We 
are  constantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to 
your  sales  packages.  Our  VisionWeb  suite  team  is  second 
to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  keeping  Vision 
Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  vision  Data  "Soup-to- 
Nuts"  packages  are  available  in  various  configurations:  In 
addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configurations,  we  offer 
both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted) 
and  SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system 
configurations,  both  of  which  save  you  the  cost  and  man- 
pt  wer  of  installing  and  managing  your  own  server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of 

over  2,000  publications  made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups.  We 
have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate  , 
aided  by  our  reputation  for  outstanding  customer  service 
and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We  take  great  pride  in 
our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing: 

By  investing  in  Vision  Data's  "Soup-to-Nuts"  systems.you 
can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs  by  replacing 
multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Pack- 
aged"support  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vi¬ 
sion  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  package  can  save  over  fifty 
percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  When  we  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vision  Data's  user  base  (built  over 
40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  aggressive 
with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can 
touch  our  low  overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation, 
vendor  reputation  &  support,  innovation,  and  the 
cost  of  implementation  are  some  of  your  primary 
concerns,  you  should  definitely  include  Vision  Data 
in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

^VISION  DATA, 

saies@vdata.com  518-434-2193 
www/vdata.com 


Business  Directory 


Libercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddai  &  Associates 
Website:  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specitic  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


ArchivelnABo^^ 

Archive  In  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 

Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of  your  printed 
newspapers  and  bound  volume  archives  which  you  can  store  online 
and  access  from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high 
resolution  scanning, digital  copies,  hard  drives, and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and  pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original  scans  and  all  copies. 
No  partnership  is  required. 

How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published  history,  you  know  the 
value  of  your  printed  newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive, and  effectively  nullify 
physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


wavet. 

media  solutions 

Wave2  Media  Solutions 

IIATurnpike  Rd,Ste.203,Westborough,  MA01581 
Contact:  Brian  Gorman 
Phone:  508-366-6383  Fax:508-366-6387 
Email:  bgorman@wave2media.com 
Website:  www.wave2media.com 


COMPANY  PROFILE:  We  are  an  industry  leader  in  self-service  advertising  working  with 
hundreds  of  publishers  processing  thousands  of  jobs  every  day.  Our  solution  enables  a  pub- 
lisherto  extend  their  reach  by  building  ads  and  selling  them  from  any  device  using  a  cloud- 
based  solution. 

BENEFITS  TO  A  NEWSPAPER:  The  WaveZ  solution  is  unlike  any  other  self-service  produa. 
Rather  than  a"tool"it  was  designed  from  the  ground  up  to  be  an  enterprise  platform  that 
offers  a  publisher  flexibility  and  their  advertisers  an  intuitive  experience.  We  integrate  with 
all  the  leading  billing,  pagination  and  digital  vertiuls  creating  a  seamless  environment 
from  order  taking  to  publishing.  It  becomes  the  last  self-service  solution  you'll  ever  buy. 
WHY  COMPANIES  CHOOSE  YOU:  We  offer  the  only  enterprise  level  self-service  platform. 
The  only  platform  that  supports  print  and  digital  advertising  for  any  type  of  category  and 
format  of  ad  a  newspaper  publishes.  WaveZ  delivers  higher  revenue  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  any  other  self-service  solution. 

HOW  ARE  YOU  DIFFERENT:  WaveZ  is  the  only  self-service  solution  that  utilizes  Adobe  In- 
Design  Server  as  well  as  the  WaveZ  Rich  Media  Server.  This  enables  a  publisher  to  offer 
both  print  and  digital  display  ads  from  a  single  platform.  Extremely  flexible  a  publisher  an 
use  their  own  branding  and  populate  the  ad  database  with  all  of  their  business  data  repli¬ 
cating  their  front  end  system,  This  enables  more  options  fora  self-serve  customer  as  well  as 
a  seamless  workflow  into  the  publisher's  existing  billing,  pagination  and  digital  vertials  on 
their  website. 


E&)P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifieds^aeditorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-Friendly  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  InfoCanKamenOroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1556 


Please  tell  them  you  saw  it  in  E&tP« 


Whose  voice  do 
industry  leaders  seek? 

Just  ask  them. 

"Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  Whenever  he  speaks  about 
the  publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  close  attention." 

-  Paul  Task  (Mr.  Tash  is  Chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Board 
and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.)  August  1, 2014 

"Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most 
prolific  brokers  of  media  properties  and  companies." 

-  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publisher  of 
The  Power  Broker  Magazine,  July  30, 2014 


KAMEN  &  Co.  Group  .SERVicr;.s 

C  Oiiiptmif  .Appriiisiil.s  A'  linikcriiip 


•  35  Years  Pulmslmlg  Experience 
.  Book,  Magazine  &  Newspaper  Company  Financial  Valuations 
•  Global  ExpertiserDeep-Muib^  Knowledge,  Unmatched  Integrity 


Whose  judgement  do  they  trust? 

"Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  2010  that 
a  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for 
The  Journal ...  'They  paid  about  $4  million  to  $5  million  more 
than  they  should  have,' Kamen  told  WPRI.com ...  Kamen 
suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium  in 
part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn't  get  The 
(Providence)  Journal  instead." 

-  Ted  Nessi,  WPR1 12,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  23, 2014 


Getting  it 
right  matters! 


Considering  selling  your  pubiication? 
You  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 
correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 


516.379.2797  •  626  RXR  Plaza  •  Uniondale,  NY  11556  ■  info@kamengroup.com  www.kamengroup.com 


info(»)kamengroup.com  ■  www.kaniengroup.coni 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

Let  us  provide  the  high  level  of  professional,  personal  guidance 
and  custom  solutions  that  your  media  entity  deserves. 
www.KamenGroup.com 

Global  expertise,  deep  local  market  knowledge  &  unmatched  integrity. 


516-379-2797  •  infoifiiKamenGroup.com 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at: 

nationalmediasales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERViCEJNC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting*Valuations'Sales*Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NY  (51 6)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (51 6)379-381 2 
626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondale,  NY  1 1 556 


Publications  For  Sale  Publications  For  Sale 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

Family  owned  New  Mexico  Newspaper  &  Shopper,  Well  branded  NY 
Shopper,  40+  year  Wake  County  NC  Shopper  &  Auto  Mag,  Tampa  FL 
Shopper,  Central  FL  Parent/Family  Mag,  NM  GREEN  Health/Fco 
Newspaper,  Local  TN  Mag,  South  Carolina  Tourist  Titles.  West  Coast 
Independent  Movie  Studio,  distributes  25  High  Quality  Films 
Annually  with  Multiple  Award/Oscar  Winners  seeking  investors. 


516-379-2797  .  info@KamenGroup.com 
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for  35  words. 


edi  t  ora  ndpu  blisher.com 


K  &!’  I  MAKCH  201.S 


Phone:  800>887-1615 


EM’ 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 
Visit  us  at: 

n  a  tion  aim  edi  a  sales,  com 

for  a  confidentiai  conversation. 


If  you're  reading  this... 
...so  are  your  customers! 

E&P. 

To  place  an  ad,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


FOR  SALE: 

PUBLISHING  IN  PARADISE 

Own  an  island  newspaper  and 
start  living  the  dream  on  St.  John, 
U.5.  Virgin  Islands  — one  of  the 
world's  top  travel  destinations. 
The  weekly  St.  John  Tradewinds 
newspaper  was  established  in 
1972.  The  community  newspaper 
has  a  paid  circulation  and  loyal 
advertisers.  Don't  delay  making 
your  dream  a  reality! 
$300,000 

Call  (340)  642-5365  or 
email:  malinda@tradewinds.vi 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD  CALL 
1-800-887-1615 
or  email 

classifieds@ieditorandpublisher.com 


Publishing  Opportunities^^ Publishing  Opportunities^ 


Now  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  own 
your  own  business  and  be  your  own  boss. 

C,.ivt'  Lb.  D  Ccili  BOO-h.?7-1702 

OWN  1R|\V£^ 


FOR  SALE 

•22  3/4"  14-unit  Goss  SC  including  two  4-highs 
•  12-unit  SC/SSC  COMMUNITY  press 
•  9-unit  GOSS  SC  press  -  available  December  2014 
•  7-unit  COMMUNITY  with  UOP  unit  3-color  printing  unit 
•13-unit  URBANITE  with  tri-color  printing  unit 
•4-unit  Harris  VISA  rubber  rollers  narrowed  to  print  25”  web 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Are  you  driven,  competitive  and  a 
dynamic  leader?  The  Roswell  Daily 
Record  is  looking  for  a  great  street- 
smart  leader  to  work  with  our  accom¬ 
plished  group  of  sales  professionals. 
The  right  team  leader  will  push  hard 
for  results  while  incorporating  and 
providing  a  fun  working  environ¬ 
ment.  Qualified  candidates  preferred 
to  have  a  sales  and  management 
background  with  a  love  of  training 
and  teaching.  A  creative  sense  of 
problem  solving  is  necessary.  A  high 
energy  level  and  love  of  being  out  of 
the  office  selling  is  a  must.  Develop 
and  maintain  effective  client  relation¬ 
ships  with  advertisers.  Provide 
coaching  and  feedback  for  sales  staff 
to  support  talent  development  and 
ensure  they  meet  sales  goals.  Partici¬ 
pate  in  sales  calls  with  sales  staff  to 
ensure  that  sales  reps  are  properly 
executing  training  knowledge  and 
meeting  the  customer's  needs. 

The  position  is  responsible  for  all  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  including  print, 
magazine,  digital  and  mobile. 

Sound  like  a  fit?  Send  resume  to 
cfischer@rdrnews.com 


E&P. 

HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.®® 

Additional  copy: 

$20.®® 


Call  1-800-887-1615 


Your  source 
for  industry 
news  and  views 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  is  a  multi- 
media  company  seeking  a  commit¬ 
ted  sales  executive  to  lead  an  experi¬ 
ences  sales  staff.  Candidate  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  increase  revenues  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  online  news  prod¬ 
ucts  and  future  news-delivery  plat¬ 
forms  currently  under  development. 
Candidate  must  be  an  innovative,  re- 
sults-drive  leader,  who  will  supervise 
and  coach  an  existing  sales  team  for 
excellence,  as  well  as  be  responsible 
for  staff  acquisition,  retention  and 
development  for  business  growth. 
Candidate  will  be  working  with  sales 
reps  to  develop  strategies  to  help 
customers  grow  their  business.  Will 
assist  sales  reps  in  forecasting  sales 
and  surpassing  goals.  With  consulta¬ 
tive  selling,  candidate  will  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  manage  key  accounts,  make 
sales  calls  with  sales  reps  and  attend 
community  events.  Candidate  must 
be  able  to  create  sales  proposals,  and 
keep  up-to-date  special  sections 
marketing  pieces,  calendars  and  Me¬ 
dia  Kit.  The  candidate  we  are  looking 
for  will  have: 

•  Excellent  skills  in  leadership,  team 
building,  negotiation,  issue 
resolution,  innovation  and  customer 
service 

•  Strong  management  skills,  ability  to 
work  with  different  personality 
types 

•  Outstanding  external  and  internal 
communication  skills:  verbal, 
written,  email 

•  Impeccable  integrity,  be  self- 
motivated  and  motivating,  goal- 
oriented 

•  Solid  character  to  work  well  under 
pressure  and  deadlines 

•  Strong  understanding  of  online 
media  and  its  metrics,  analytics, 
marketing 

•  History  of  building  customer 
relationships  and  cross-selling 
techniques 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary.  Bene¬ 
fits  include  health,  401  (k),  vacation, 
and  a  pleasant  work  environment. 

Email  application  letter  and 
resume  with  references  and 
salary  history  to 
mchristman@fortwayne.  com 


Efc?P 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1(@>inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


To  advertise,  call  1-800-887-1615 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


PAGE  DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 

The  Times  in  Gainesville,  GA  is  look¬ 
ing  to  expand  its  copy  desk  opera¬ 
tion  and  has  openings  for  talented 
people  with  an  eye  for  newspaper, 
magazine  and  web  designs,  as  well 
as  a  nose  for  news  and  the  ability  to 
make  copy  sing  and  headlines  zing. 
We  need  deadline  focused  pros  who 
can  move  pages  on  time,  but  also 
make  sure  they  are  right  when  they 
hit  the  press.  Knowledge  of  Adobe 
In-Design  and  related  programs  is  a 
must.  Schedule  is  mostly  nights,  like¬ 
ly  Tuesday-Saturday,  including  some 
holiday  shifts.  Whether  you  are  an 
old  pro  or  a  newcomer  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  we  would  like  to  see  and  hear 
what  you  think  you  can  add  to  our 
current  staff.  You  may  be  designing 
newspaper  pages  one  day,  maga¬ 
zines  or  web  packages  the  next.  Pay 
and  benefits  are  competitive  with 
other  daily  newspapers  our  size  in 
Georgia.  We  are  about  an  hour  from 
Atlanta  and  Athens,  close  to  the 
North  Georgia  mountains  and  on  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Lanier. 

If  you  think  you're  a  good  fit,  send 
a  cover  letter,  resume  and  page 
designsamples  to 
hr@gainesvilletimes.com 


PRESSMAN  WANTED 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  Assistant 
Pressman  for  eight-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  Press  in  Starkville,  Ms. ,  Home 
to  Mississippi  State  University.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  daily  quality  printing  of 
several  newspapers.  Experience  a 
Must.  Competitive  salary,  group 
health  &  life  insurance,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  paid  holidays,  sick  leave  and 
401 K  plan  available . 

Send  resume  to  Byron  Norman, 
Associate  Publisher 
Starkville  Daily  News, 

P.O.  Box  1068, 

Starkville,  Ms.  39760 
or  fax  to  (662)324-8092,  e-mail: 
circ  1  @starkvilledailynews.com 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

The  Waco-Tribune  Herald  is  seeking  a 
Business  Manager.  The  qualified  indi¬ 
vidual  should  have  a  minimum  of 
five  (5)  years  experience  and  possess 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Accounting. 
CPA  is  preferred.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  have  a  strong  grasp  good 
understanding  of  GAAP  and  be  able 
to  ensure  our  company's  accounting 
policies  and  practices  are  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  daily  operations  and  activities 
to  ensure  compliance  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  our  corporate  office.  Pri¬ 
mary  focus  is  to  report  financial  infor¬ 
mation  accurately  and  timely.  Com¬ 
petence  in  all  aspects  of  accounting 
including  AP/AR,  working  capital, 
bad  debt  management,  budgeting/ 
forecasting,  account  reconciliation, 
cash  management  and  product  prof¬ 
itability  analysis  required. 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with 
a  strong  orientation  toward  coach¬ 
ing,  advising  and  training  non-finan- 
cial  managers  to  assist  them  in  their 
efforts  to  hit  budgets  and  achieve  fi¬ 
nancial  goals.  Skills  necessary  for  this 
position  include  expertise  in  Excel 
and  a  quick  learner  in  the  use  of  oth¬ 
er  financial  reporting  &  management 
software,  excellent  interpersonal, 
written  and  verbal  communication 
skills,  the  ability  to  react  to  change 
effectively  and  productively,  strong 
analytical  and  organizational  skills 
and  possess  supervisory  skills  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  team  building 
and  developing  staff. 

Interested  individuals  who  meet 
these  requirements  are 
encouraged  to  send  their  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 
jim.wilson@wacotrib.com 


COPY  EDITOR 

Paxton  Media  Group  LLC  has  an 
opening  for  a  copy  editor  in  its  Padu¬ 
cah,  Ky.,  Page  Design  Center.  The 
PDC  produces  eight  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  associated  weeklies  and  special 
sections.  Experience  on  a  commercial 
newspaper  copy  desk  is  preferred. 
However,  recent  graduates  with  edit¬ 
ing  and  design  experience  at  college 
newspapers  also  will  receive  strong 
consideration.  The  Page  Design  Cen¬ 
ter  uses  Adobe  In-Design  CS-4  for 
pagination,  so  experience  creating 
pages  and  paginating  them  with  this 
software  is  a  plus.  Paxton  Media 
Group  LLC  is  the  publisher  of  more 
than  30  daily  newspapers  in  the 
South  and  Midwest.  Paxton  Media 
Group  LLC  offers  a  choice  of  health 
plans,  401  (k)  with  company  match 
and  other  attractive  benefits. 

Please  email  resumes  and  work 
samples  to  cash@paducahsun.com 
with  "copy  editor"  in 
the  subject  line. 

Paxton  Media  Group  LLC  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  color,  sex,  age,  national  origin 
or  disability. 


PUBLISHER 

Seacoast  of  southern  Maine.  Get  your 
life  back.  Profitable  community  daily 
in  healthy,  progressive,  wired  market. 
Current  publisher  retiring.  Private 
ownership  where  journalism  counts 
and  investor  conference  calls  don't 
exist.  But  we  need  a  stakeholder  and 
a  sales  pro  who  wants  to  run  a  news¬ 
paper  like  he  or  she  owned  it.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  benefits  and  bonus 
opportunity. 

Email: 

kluvison@morning-times.com 


Representing  clients  with  ^ 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at; 

nationalmediasales.com 

^  for  a  confidential  conversation.  ^ 


<  StarTribune 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Directs  all  home  delivery  distribution 
activities  of  Star  Tribune,  alternate 
publications  and  publications  to  the 
non-subscribing  households.  Re¬ 
views  circulation  volume  perform¬ 
ance  and  service  metrics  with  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  agents  through 
regular  on-going  communication. 
Works  with  independent  contractor 
agents  to  identify  potential  problems 
in  their  agency  and  supports  agents' 
development  of  weekly  plans  to 
overcome  them.  Continually  builds  a 
network  of  potential  distributors. 

To  apply  or  for  more  information, 
please  go  to 

www.startrib  unecompany.  com/jobs 
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1-800-887-1615 
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Three  Values  Crucial  to 
Your  Disrupted  Business 


By  Steve  Ciray 


When  your  business  has  to 
cliange  direction,  how 
do  you  get  people  on 
lioard?  How  do  you  win 
hearts  imd  minds  to  new  strategies? 

In  a  recent  post  (goo.gl/bujQPl),  I 
lilogged  about  a  powerful  principle 
that  helps.  It  goes  like  this;  ‘The  only 
thing  that  changes  people’s  behavior  is 
new  information.  They  go  on  do¬ 
ing  what  they’re  doing  right  now,  until 
they  get  new  information.” 

New  information  is  what  convinces 
organizations  and  people  to  change. 
Ciood  leaders  make  change  happen  by 
sharing  the  information  that  mobilizes 
people  in  new  directions. 

But  some  people  will  resist  even  the 
most  powerfv.ll  new  information,  even 
when  current  strategies  aren’t  working. 
Wiry? 

In  a  brilliant  talk  years  ago,  cor¬ 
porate  change  consultant  Morrie 
Shechtman  (fifthwaveleadership.com) 
proxdded  answers. 

He  said  people  and  organizations 
run  on  values,  and  when  those  values 
differ,  it  blocks  progress.  Not  values 
like  honesty,  loyalty,  and  integrity,  but 
rather  values  about  change,  responsi- 
bility,  and  impact  vs.  reward. 

Kverv'^one’s  values  on  these  three  pa¬ 
rameters  lie  along  a  spectrum,  he  said. 
If  you’re  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
and  the  organization’s  values  are  at 
the  other  end,  it  won’t  be  a  happy  fit. 

Change 

Most  people  don’t  like  change, 
which  brings  uncertainty  and  risk. 

But  Shechtman  said  people  respond 


differently  to  it.  People  at  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  define  it  as  bad  and 
avoid  it.  Wlien  forced  to  change,  they 
keep  it  as  small  as  possible  to  get  by. 

Many  businesses  are  the  same. 

Force  to  change,  thej"  do  it  in  very 
small  increments.  It’s  happening  every 
day  in  newspaper  companies. 

Note:  Not  deciding  to  change  is  a 
decision,  and  in  a  declining  business, 
it’s  deadly. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  change 
spectrum,  people  respond  differently. 
Wlien  change  becomes  the  smart 
thing  to  do,  they  make  the  most  far- 
reaching  change  possible. 

Disrupted  businesses  and  their 
leaders  must  view  change  that 
way.  Anything  less  is  a  decision  to 
keep  riding  the  business  down. 

Our  companies  need  people  who 
think  that  way.  People  who  resist, 
minimize  or  postpone  change  will 
slow  or  even  sabotage  progress. 

Responsibility 

At  one  end  of  the  responsibility 
spectrum,  people  see  themselves  as 
wctims  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 

At  the  other  end,  people  believe  it’s 
up  to  them  to  find  a  way  to  succeed, 
no  matter  what  happens.  They  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  turning  circumstances 
into  opportunities. 

In  businesses  disrupted  from 
outside— like  traditional  media — the 
xictim  mentality  is  deadly.  Through¬ 
out  the  organization,  we  need  fighters 
determined  to  make  success  out  of  any 
circumstance. 


Impact  versus  reward 

At  one  end  of  this  spectrum,  people 
believe  they  must  choose  impact  or  re¬ 
ward.  At  the  other  end,  people  believe 
they  can  and  should  have  both. 

Many  jobs  don’t  work  that  way.  For 
example,  Shechtman  said  people  take 
teaching  jobs  to  have  impact  on  young 
people,  consciously  accepting  low  pay. 

In  our  business,  people  become 
reporters  or  editors  to  have  an  impact, 
resigning  themselves  to  low  pay.  But 
people  in  advertising  take  pride  in 
having  positive  impacts  on  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  making  good  money. 

Newspapers  constantly  lose  their 
best  people,  because  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  tends  to  underpay  even  its  high 
performers.  They  max  out  what  we 
offer,  then  move  on  to  better-paying 
industries. 

Your  organization 

If  you’re  a  leader  in  a  disrupted 
business,  think  about  where  your  own 
values  fall: 

Are  you  avoiding  change  or  making 
the  most  of  it? 

Are  you  taking  full  responsibility  to 
make  the  best  of  what’s  happening? 

Ai'e  you  expecting  to  achieve  both 
impact  and  reward? 

Wliat  about  your  people?  Are  their 
values  where  they  need  to  be? 

If  not,  your  organization’s  response 
to  the  digital  revolution  is  suffering. 
.Just  think  how  wonderful  it  would  be 
to  work  with  people  who  take  full  and 
enthusiastic  responsibility  for  making 
successful  change  happen. 


Steve  Gray  is  director  of  strategy 
and  innovation  at  Morns  Com¬ 
munications,  working  with  Morris 
Publishing  Group’s  11  daily  news¬ 
papers. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
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Multi- Screen  ad  offering! 


This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  your 
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you  will  love  our  flexible  workingire 
structure... 
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News  media  companies  are  going  through  radical  changes.  Radical  changes 
require  radical  innovations.  That’s' why  we  merged  together  four  of  the 
leading  media  software  companies.  We  came  up  with  the  radical  idea  that 
we  should  combine  our  talents  and  technologies  to  help  transform  our 
industry.  We  believe  it's  the  only  way  we  can  all  break  through  to  success. 
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